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SKETCH OF SAN ANTONIO 
THE FALL OF THE ALAMO 


EXAS, that vast territory, nearly seven hundred miles long and eight 
Rew broad, was but little known outside of San Antonio until after 
the war with Mexico; this quaint old town possesses an interest purely her 
own, and one might spend weeks with profit in studying her peculiarities, 
the character of her people, and the underlying forces which hold so varied 
a populace together. San Antonio’s first charter was granted by the King 
of Spain in the year 1733, or, as some writers say, in 1734. So numerous 
have been the contests for, and expeditions against the city—by the 
French, the Spanish, and the Indians—that San Antonio might be called 
the Richmond or Winchester (in our late war) of Texas. History is silent as 
to when the first settlers arrived, but the records show that Indian traders 
and fortune-seekers visited the place as early as the sixteenth century ; in 
1689, France and Spain were engaged in the struggle for the territory ; 
in 1691 the French were driven from San Antonio. 

A local historian, Stephen Gould, writes: ‘“‘ Wrested from its savage 
founders by the followers and contemporaries of the Spanish conquer- 
ors; made the head-quarters in Western Texas of the missionaries of Rome, 
and by them embellished and adorned by monuments of medieval archi- 
tecture ; captured by American buccaneers; recaptured by Spanish royal- 
ists; again in the hands of Mexican republicans; then the head- 
quarters ot the Mexican army in Texas; first republican then royalist ; 
ruled over successively by a governor, a political chief, a general and an 
alcade; then captured by the American colonists; conquered by the 
bloody tyrant Santa Anna, and made the scene of the most noble sacrifice 
in the holy cause of liberty known in the history of the world ; its stones 
baptized in the blood of patriots, and its fertile soil reinvigorated alike by 
the ashes of heroic martyrs and a savage foe; the western metropolis of 
the Lone Star Republic; then a frontier post of the State of Texas, con- 
tinually harassed by Indians and menaced by Mexican invaders; the 
shuttlecock of military fortune, San Antonio had, finally, begun to per- 
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manently improve and attract to it distinguished citizens of every nation- 
ality of Europe, when the civil war again changed its allegiance, and it 
became a military post of the department of the Southern Confederacy. 
After four years, through the annihilation of the Confederacy, it became 
the military post of the army of the United States in the Territory of 
Texas. With the readmission of Texas into the Union, San Antonio 
again became the gem city of the Lone Star State, and since that time 
has steadily increased in population and wealth, until at the present writ- 
ing its future bids fair to rightfully establish its claims as the metropolis 
of the great South-west.” 

A charming view of the city is had at eventide from the hills in the 
vicinity of the old Mexican burial-ground. San Antonio contains thirty- 
six square miles, being divided into four wards. Its population is now 
about thirty-five thousand. It is situated on an elevation six hundred feet 
above the Gulf of Mexico, and has always been free from the much dreaded 
“ dengue” (the Texas fever, or breakbone fever) until the past year, when 
it made its appearance there for the first time. The term ‘“‘breakbone” 
well describes this fever, the victims feeling as if every bone in the body 
was being broken. The disease is local to Texas. Many of the houses in 
San Antonio built by the early Spanish settlers are still standing, and 
these adobes, with their light, thick plastered walls and low, flat roofs, a 
thing of the past, contrast curiously with the more modern structures. In 
some parts of the town the pavements are laid of a lightish colored flat stone, 
irregular, somewhat after the pattern of a crazy quilt. The Veramendi 
house, where the nuptials of the famous Colonel James Bowie—inventor of 
the well-known Bowie knife—were celebrated, has lost something of its 
odd character, but enough remains to excite the interest of the visitor. 
The door with its ancient carvings still exhibits the wounds made in it 
during the storming of the town in 1835 by a detachment of Texans under 
the intrepid “ Ben ” Milam, who fell mortally wounded just within the door- 
way. Colonel Bowie resided in this house until he lost his life in the 
Alamo. The San Pedro park and springs are a garden spot of loveliness, 
and the United States Arsenal adds to the city’s many attractions. A 
veritable paradise for the cowboy is San Antonio, for here one sees him in 
all his picturesque splendor, gorgeous, dazzling, not as on the plains, not 
as at the ranch, but the cowboy of the town. The real glory of San 
Antonio, however, lies buried in her missions, the broken links of a once 
remarkable ecclesiastical chain by which Texas hung round the neck of 
Spain. The ancient records and reports furnish volumes of interesting 
facts. The Count Revilla Gigedo, Viceroy of Mexico, in his official report, 
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dated December 27, 1793, says: “ An expedition including in its numbers 
nine Franciscan Fathers, headed by the Right Reverend Father Antonio 
Margil de Jesus, was sent out in the year 1716, and established six missions 
in the more northern part of the Province of Texas.” The early records 
of the Catholic Church speak of the work of a Catholic priest in Texas in 
1554. In the year 1730 three of these missions were transferred to the sites 
where they now stand on the San Antonio River; these are, Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Concepcion, San Juan Capistrana, and San Francisco de la 
Espada. Count Revilla further says: ‘“ The religious disciples from the 
Colleges of Santa Cruz de Queretaro and Nuestra Sefiora de Guadeloupe 
(Franciscan Fathers) have always been favorably noted for the commend- 
able zeal and apostolic anxiety with which they have at all times dedi- 
cated themselves to the conversion of Indians. It is also well known that 
the Royal Treasury has contributed millions of dollars toward the success of 
this spiritual conquest, but neither our acquisitions nor the number of In- 
dians congregated in the actual mission towns do by any means justify the 
enormous outlay incurred, nor the fatiguing labors undergone by the mis- 
sionary Fathers. Exposing themselves to all possible dangers, they have 
always been compelled to reinforce the small number of their converts from 
the coast near the Bay of Espiritu Santo or San Bernardo, and from the 
vicinity of Nueva Santander, aided in their labors only by small escorts of 
troops; and although they have worked with the utmost zeal and all nec- 
essary precaution, in the more remote parts of the territory, they have as 
yet never been able to achieve the religious conversion of even one single 
entire tribe of the many that inhabit and roam over this vast district. Up 
to the present time (1793) we know of the following tribes: Texas, Vidas, 
Tancalmeshuitseis, Atacapaces, Horcoquisas, Flechazos, Yervipiamos, 
Nacogdoches, Asimias, Nasones, Cododachos, Taobayaces, Tahuacanas, 
Pasmismahas, and Osages, besides some tribes of the Apaches and Lipans, 
who dwell on the frontier of Coahuila. It may be that there are a few 
individual Indians of these tribes in the missions, but according to the 
names enrolled from their foundation, there remains no doubt that the 
greater part of them were brought from the coast of San Bernardo and the 
colony of Nuevo Santander, as previously stated.” 

This is also certified to by Lieutenant-Governor Marquis de Rubi in his 
report. With just cause he speaks of the opulence and wealth of the five 
missions on the banks of the San Antonio River, seeing their well-built 
and beautifully ornamented temples, their showy furniture of great value 
and exquisite finish, holy vessels, and other corresponding adornments. 
He found the houses of the missionary Fathers, and those of the Indians, 
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the granaries and all other buildings, supplied with all necessary con- 
veniences; the fields of the various missions were in a fine state of culti- 
vation, covered with grain, fruit and cattle, and he could find no fault 
with the Christian education of the Indians, nor in their political or home 
management. They were well supplied with abundant provisions, and with 
the proper humble but neatly finished clothing. This praiseworthy system 


NUESTRA SENORA DE LA CONCEPCION. 


[The First Mission.] 


of conducting the missions has never changed. The edifices and riches 
of their temples are still preserved, but their wealth of flocks and fields 
has rapidly gone to ruin, on account of the oft-repeated attacks of their 
Indian enemies. Nevertheless, those who are still assembled around these 
five missions, now reduced to four by the secularization of San Antonio 
Valero (the Alamo), suffer no want, and have become connected with 
Spanish families by marriage, and only desire to check the hostilities of 
the Indians, and continue the recruiting of converts from the colony of 
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Nueva Santander, so that with their additional help they can more thor- 
oughly cultivate their fields and obtain security for their flocks and herds, 
and thus restore the missions to their former opulence. Count Revilla 
was at this time dispirited, and his report was a sort of plea for consolida- 
tion at the capital city of San Fernando—San Antonio—where it was 
proposed to continue a local mission. The Spanish Government, however, 
took another view of the matter, and the several missions were continued 
for a time, when a few of them were finally abandoned. The following 
tabulated statement of these missions is from the official report: 





DATE OF| DISTANCE FROM 
NAMES OF THE MISSJON. | FOUND- THE CAPITAL TRIBES WITH WHICH FOUNDED. 
| ING. (SAN ANTONIO). 





San Antonto Valero, ‘‘ The Alamo”) 1716 i Sanes, Payaes, and Vanos 
Nuestra Sejiora de la Concepcion. . | 1716 ..+-|Sampaos, Tacanes, and others. . 
San Jose Aguayo | 1720 |2 leagues S....|Pampopas, Mesquites, and others 
San Juan Capistrana 1716 |3 leagues S..../Pamaques, Quijanes, and others 
San Francisco de la Espada 1716 |3$ leagues S...|Pecos, Marquitas, and others... 


Espiritu. Santo | 1720 |40 leagues S.E.|Quijanes, Carancahuaces, and 


Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario 1754 |38 leagues S.E./Quijanes and Carancahuaces.... 
Nuestro Sejiora del Refugio 50 leagues S.E.|Carancahuaces 





467 














The Alamo being the most important of these missions deserves more 
extended notice. After the storming and surrender of San Antonio on 
the 5th of December, 1835, General Edward Burleson, who commanded 
the Federal troops, left the garrison and town in the full conviction of 
having secured a permanent peace for Texas. General Cos and his officers 
by the terms of the capitulation were allowed to retire with their private 
property to the interior of the young Republic under parole, and were not 
to in any way oppose the re-establishment of the Federal Constitution of 
1824. Meanwhile Santa Anna’s aggressiveness began to be severely felt 
throughout Mexico, and Texas resolved to hold out alone against the 
tyrant in favor of a Republic; he presently determined to conquer this 
embryo government by the people, and with a well-disciplined, armed and 
equipped army, flushed with minor victories, appeared before San Antonio 
on the 22d of February, 1836. The town was in consternation ; and grave 
fears were entertained for Travis and his little band of patriots, the only 
safeguard of the people. 

Colonel Travis now retired to the Alamo, leading his gallant handful 
of one hundred and forty-five effectives into that place, which he resolved 
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to hold or die in the attempt. Among these heroes were the gallant 
“Davy ” Crockett and Colonel James Bowie. The name “ Alamo ” signi- 
fies “cotton wood” in Spanish, and it is supposed was given to it by 
the troops quartered there who came from Fort Alamo de Parras, in the 
Province of Coahuila, to which Province Texas was then attached, and who 
called the old mission “ Fort Alamo,” in honor of their former station. 
This name has since then been retained. The old records of the Church 
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bear out this statement and contain memoranda of the baptism of 
soldiers who had been transferred from Fort Alamo de Parras to San 
Antonio. The city was first built in the vicinity of the Main and Military 
plazas, but owing to the frequent attacks of the Indians the settlement 
was extended to the bend of the river (San Antonio), along the present line 
of Commerce Street, as far as the bridge—built some time after the fall of 
the Alamo. So that the Alamo, which is now in the heart of the city, 
was then some distance to the east of it. The main chapel, which is now 
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known as the Alamo proper, is seventy-five by sixty-two feet, the walls 
being of solid masonry, four feet thick and twenty-two and a half feet in 
height. It fronts to the west, toward the ancient city, which was about a 
quarter of a mile distant. From the north-west corner a wall extended 
fifty feet to the convent building. 

The convent was a two-story building with a flat roof, one hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet in length, and eighteen feet in width. From 
the north-east corner of the chapel a wall extended one hundred and 
eighty-six feet north, thence one hundred and two feet west, inclosing the 
convent yard. From the south-east corner of the chapel, a strongly built 
stockade extended seventy-five feet to a building called the prison, which 
was a one-story building, one hundred and fifteen feet in length by seven- 
teen in width, and joined a part of the east wall; and some low buildings 
used as barracks formed a part of the west wall. The Alamo plaza 
inclosed within these walls was one hundred and fifty-four yards in length 
by fifty-four in width. The different inclosures embraced between two 
and three acres, and afforded ample accommodations for a thousand men. 
the outer walls were two and a quarter feet wide and eight feet high; 
though as they were planned for a protection against the Indians, the 
fortress was destitute of salient and dominant points in case of a bom- 
bardment. A ditch used for irrigation passed immediately in the rear of 
the church, and another touched the north-west angle of the main square. 
At the time of the memorable siege, which resulted in the death of all its 
heroic defenders on the 6th of March, 1836, three heavy guns were planted 
on the walls of the church—one pointed north toward the old mill, one 
pointed west, toward the city, and one south, toward the village of La Vil- 
leta, in the vicinity of the present location of the German-English school 
building, where Santa Anna pitched his chief camp. Two guns protected 
the stockade between the church and prison, and an eighteen pounder was 
planted at the south-west angle of the main square. A twelve-pound car- 
ronade protected’ the center of the west wall, and an eight-pounder pro- 
tected the north-west angle. Two guns were also planted on the north 
wall of the plaza, making in all fourteen guns in position. Over the 
church building, the present Alamo, floated the flag of the Provisional 
Government of Texas, as it was called; but at that time the struggle of 
the Texans was for the re-establishment of the Constitution of 1824, and 
the securing of the granted rights to the colonists, and against the tyran- 
nical policy of confiscation and annihilation as adopted by the usurper 
Santa Anna. 

The Declaration of Independence of Texas was not passed until nearly 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF SAN ANTONIO FROM THE GOVERNMENT TOWER. 


a month later. The flag, therefore, consisted of the Mexican tricolor, with 
the numerals 1824 in the place of the Eagle in the white stripe. As a 
mission the Alamo was known as San Antonio de Valero, being named for 
St. Anthony of Padua, and the Duke of Valero, one of the viceroys of 
Mexico. Some authorities state that this mission was originally founded 
in the Cienega of the Rio Grande in 1703, and was then moved to a place 
called San Ildephonso, and afterward moved back to the banks of the 
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Rio Grande, to be from thence transferred to San Antonio in 1716. The 
same authorities also state that this mission was first located at San Pedro 
Springs in another part of the city, and from there moved to the Military 
plaza, and finally located in its present situation. However that may be, 
a slab in the front wall bears the date of 1757, though the corner-stone is 
said to have been laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 8th of May, 
1744. This mission was secularized by Royal decree prior to the year 
1793- 

Surrounded and cut off as he was, Travis managed to send a last appeal 
to his countrymen, by a courier, for assistance, declaring that if not soon 
reinforced he and his men would perish in the final struggle. The follow- 
ing affecting message was also sent by the same courier to a friend: 

‘‘Take care of my little boy. If the country is saved, I may make 
him a fortune. But if all is lost, and I shall perish, I will leave him noth- 
ing but the proud recollection that he is the son of a man who died for his 
country.” 

The advance guard of Santa Anna’s army arrived on the 22d of 
February, 1836, and the next day Santa Anna came, bearing the red 
flag, which he displayed from the tower of the Cathedral between the 
Main and Military plazas, in plain sight of the Alamo. He then sent a 
summons to the Texans to surrender, but was answered by a cannon shot. 
This day.Colonel Travis secured eighty bushels of corn and twenty or 
thirty beeves. On the second day the Mexicans bombarded the Alamo 
without effect. Colonel Travis sent out couriers to Goliad and Washing- 
ton, Texas, for reinforcements. In his dispatch he said: ‘I shall never 
surrender or retreat.” On the third day Santa Anna moved his head- 
quarters across the river and made a personal reconnoissance. The Texans 
opened on the reconnoitering party with their batteries, killing two of the 
party and wounding six others. Late at night some of the Texans sallied 
out and burned some wooden buildings, behind which the Mexicans had 
taken a position. On the fourth day the Mexicans made an unsuccessful 
attempt to divert the water from the ditches which supplied the Alamo 
with water. That night the Texans burned some wooden buildings north 
of the Alamo. On the fifth day the bombardment was continued without 
effect. On the sixth day Colonel Travis sent John N. Seguin and a cor- 
poral to hurry up reinforcements from Goliad. On the seventh day the 
bombardment was continued without effect. On the eighth day thirty-two 
citizen soldiers from Gonzales reinforced the besieged Texans. In the 
afternoon a twelve-pound shot from the Alamo struck the house occupied 
by Santa Anna. On the ninth day the bombardment was vigorously con- 
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tinued, but with no casualties for the Texans. On the tenth day Colonel 
Bonham, who had been sent to Goliad for reinforcements, re-entered the 
Alamo, bearing word that no aid might be expected from that quarter. 
The bombardment was continued, Colonel Travis now made his last appeal 
for aid, this time to the Convention, and sent it by J. W. Smith, the guide 
who had conducted the Gonzales party to the Alamo. Smith left the 
Alamo at midnight, and crawled stealthily upon his hands and knees until 
safely beyond the Mexican lines. As he departed Colonel Travis said to 
him: “ Every morning at daybreak I will fire a cannon as a sign that we 
still hold the fort, but when that cannon is heard no more, its silence will 
tell that the Alamo has fallen.” Smith had gone but forty miles on his 
journey when he received information from a mounted Mexican of the fall 
of the Alamo and the massacre of its heroes. A daughter of J. W. Smith— 
Travis’s courier—Mrs. W. G. Tobin, still lives in San Antonio. On the 
eleventh day the Mexicans continued the bombardment, but the Texans, 
being short of ammunition, seldom fired. Colonel Travis now despaired of 
succor, and, according to one account, he proposed to surrender to Santa 
Anna with a pledge of mercy; but Santa Anna’s answer was: “You 
must surrender at discretion, without any guarantee, even of life, which 
traitors do not deserve.” Santa Anna’s excuse for this course was that it 
accorded with the will of the Mexican congress. It is also stated that 
when the above reply was sent to Colonel Travis, a Frenchman by the 
name of Arago, a brother of the celebrated astronomer of that name, 
occupied the position of chief of staff; but that he forthwith informed the 
Mexican blood-hound that he would be compelled to resign—he could take 
no part in the inhuman course which had been determined upon. Besides, 
there was nothing to be gained in the conquest by so large an army as 
that of the Mexicans of the exhausted and poorly armed handful of Texans 
who defied them. According to an account published in 1860 by a Mr. 
Rose, Colonel Travis now announced to his companions their desperate 
situation, and, after declaring his determination to sell his life as dearly as 
possible, drew a line with his sword and asked all who were willing to fight 
with him to form on the line. With one exception they all fell into the 
ranks, and even Colonel Bowie, who was dying, had his cot carried to the 
line. The man who declined to enter the ranks, that night made his 
escape through the Mexican line. That afternoon Santa Anna held a 
council of war, and, against the advice of his best officers, determined to 
storm the Alamo the next morning. The copy of his general orders tells 
the whole story. 

During the night the Mexican army formed, and at the first light of 
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dawn on that memorable Sunday morning its bugles sounded the fatal peal. 
With a rush like tigers springing on their prey the men dashed forward, 
but the heroic Texans, roused to their last duty by the sound of the ter- 
rible deguelo (the Mexican bugle call for “ Death, no quarter ”’) ringing in 
their ears, every one was at his post, and so well did they do their duty 
that twice the brutal hosts of Santa Anna were hurled back defeated, only 
to be again forced forward by the sabers of the Mexican cavalry. Then 
Santa Anna himself urged forward his troops. General Castillion’s division, 
after half an hour’s desperate fighting, and after repeated repulses and un- 
heard-of losses, succeeded in effecting an entrance in the upper part of the 
Alamo, in a sort of outwork. The fighting had only begun. The doors 
and windows of the Alamo church were barricaded and guarded by bags 
of sand heaped up as high as a man’s shoulders, and even on the roof were 
rows of sand-bags, behind which the Texans fought as never men fought 
before—muzzle to muzzle, hand to hand. Each Texan rifle-shot exhausted 
its force and spent itself in successive bodies of Mexicans packed together 
like a wall of flesh. Muskets and rifles were clubbed, and bayonets and 
bowtre-knives never before wrought such fearful carnage. The ceaseless 
crash of firearms, the shots of the beleaguered, desperate, and defiant 
Texans, and the shrieks of the dying, made the din infernal, and the scene 
indescribable in its sublime terrors. Each room in the building was the 
scene of a desperate struggle with fearless men, driven to desperation and 
conscious that escape was impossible. They fought even when stricken 
down, and when dying, still struggled, not with death, but to slay Mexi- 
cans. In the long room, used as a hospital, the sick and wounded fired 
pistols and rifles from their pallets. 

A piece of artillery, supposed to be that which Crockett had used dur- 
ing the siege, was shotted with grape and canister and turned upon the 
desperate occupants of the apartment. After the explosion the Mexicans 
entered and found the emaciated bodies of fourteen men, torn and man- 
gled and blackened and bloody. Forty-two Mexicans lay at the door. 
Colonel James Bowie, whose name tells of his fearful knife and deeds, lay 
stark and stiff on a cot in this room. He was helpless and in bed when 
the Alamo was invested twelve days before, but the bodies of the victims 
of his unerring aim and invincible courage attested that his death was not 
accomplished without tenfold loss to the enemy. There are several ac- 
counts of the death of Colonel Travis, one of which is that he was shot in 
the head by a rifle-ball, but even then had strength enough left to impale 
on his sword a Mexican officer who was attempting to mutilate him. An- 
other account, derived from a Mexican soldier in the army of Santa Anna. 
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is that “Colonel Travis and David Crockett were found lying among the 
Texan dead, utterly worn out by sleepless nights of watching and long-con- 
tinued fighting. When discovered, Colonel Travis gave a Mexican soldier 
some gold, and while conversing with him, General Cos, with whom Colonel 
Travis had dealt very generously when San Antonio was captured by the 
Americans, appeared. Cos warmly embraced Travis, and induced other 
Mexicans, and among them General Castillion, to join with him in asking 
Santa Anna to spare Travis’ life. Then David Crockett also wearily arose 
to his feet from among the corpses.” The brutal Santa Anna was terribly 
enraged at the disobedience of his orders, saying: “I want no prisoners,” 
and turning to a file of soldiers ordered them to shoot the heroes. Colonel 
Travis was first shot in the back. He folded his arms stiffly across his 
breast and stood erect until a bullet pierced his neck, when he fell head- 
long among the dead. David Crockett fell at the first fire, his body being 
completely riddled with bullets. Even a cat that was soon after seen run- 
ning through the fort was shot, the soldiers exclaiming: “ It is not a cat, 
but an American.” * Major Evans was shot while in the act of applying a 
torch to the magazine, in time to prevent an explosion. Filisola, the Mex- 
ican historian who accompanied the army of Santa Anna, thus concludes 
the account of the battle of the Alamo: ; 

‘“‘ Finally, the place remained in the power of the Mexicans, and all its 
defenders were killed. It is a source of deep regret that after the excite- 
ment of the combat many acts of atrocity were allowed, which are 
unworthy of the gallantry and resolution with which this operation was 
executed, and stamps it with an indelible stain in the annals of history. 
These acts were reproved at the time by those who had the sorrow to 
witness them, and, subsequently, by the whole army, who were certainly 
not animated by such feelings, and who heard with disgust and horror, as 
becomes brave and generous Mexicans, breathing none but noble and 
lofty sentiments, of certain facts which I forbear mentioning, and would 
wish, for the honor of the republic, had never taken place.” 

In one of the rooms of the Alamo were three non-combatants: Mrs. 
Dickinson and her infant daughter, and a negro servant of Colo- 
nel Travis. Mrs. Dickinson, now Mrs. Hanning, alone survives, and 
resides in Austin. Her infant daughter afterward married and was the 
mother of A. D. Griffith, who resides in Yarrelton, Milam County, Texas. 
She died in 1868, It is related that the last Mrs. Dickinson saw of her 
husband, Captain Dickinson, was when he rushed into her room and said: 
“My dear wife, they are coming over the wall; we are all lost.” He then 


* See MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, vol. xi., 177, 265. 
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silently embraced her and their babe, and said : “ May God spare you and 
our dear baby.” He drew his sword and went out, and his body was 
afterward found riddled with bullets. In the autumn of 1878, an aged 
Mexican applied fora pensionas a survivor of the Alamo. His story is that 
he was one of the soldiers under Colonel Travis, and continued to fight 
‘until the enemy had entered the inclosure. Seeing that further resistance 
was useless, he entered the room in which were the women, and was con- 
cealed by them under some bedding, where he remained until night, and 
then made his escape. Although he has steadfastly maintained the truth 
of this story since 1843, his veracity is doubted by many of the early 
inhabitants. The evidence he offered the Court was so strong, however, 
that he was placed on the pension list, and to the present writing has 
received aid from the State. 

After the Alamo had fallen and the massacre complete, Santa Anna 
ordered the Texan dead to be burned; accordingly they were stripped, 
and after being subject to indignities, in which Santa Anna joined, were 
taken to a point on Alameda Street, near the present location of St. 
Joseph’s (German) Catholic Church, where the funeral pyre was erected, 
there first being a layer of fence rails, then bodies, then rails over, and so 
on until all the bodies were in place. Brush was then piled on and around 
the pyre and the torch applied. Then arose to Heaven a burnt-offering 
on the altar of Liberty which will never cease to be remembered in every 
true Texan’s heart. Fire did not wholly reduce the bodies, and the 
charred remains were afterward gathered together and buried near the 
spot which they had hallowed by their heroic defense and bloody death. 
The number of Mexicans slain has been a mooted question; the Mexican 
 adjutant-general placing it at sixty killed and two hundred and fifty-one 
wounded in the assault; but from the nature of the attack, the densely 
closed columns, through which repeated charges of grape and cannon-balls 
from the Texan cannons tore with such deadly effect that the whole army 
was twice driven back, the noted deadly effect of Texan rifles, and the 
terrrible hand-to-hand conflict which closed the battle, all point to a much 
larger number of Mexican dead. We are therefore constrained to believe 
that the number stated by Pancho Ruiz, the alcade of the city, and who 
superintended the burning of the Texan dead and the burial and disposal 
of the Mexican dead, is much nearer the truth. He stated, and the state- 
ment is now a part of our County records, that about two thousand Mexi- 
cans fell in the assault on the Alamo, independent of the casualties of 
the previous eleven days of the siege. In the face of this statement how 
puerile does the official report of Santa Anna read. Such a document 
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could only emanate from a dastardly liar, such as the Mexican tyrant ever 
proved himself to be. We give it in full: 


To His Excellency the Secretary of War and Navy, General Jose Maria Torue. 

Most Excellent Sir: Victory belongs to the Army, which at this very moment, 8 o’clock 
A.M., achieved a complete and glorious triumph that will render its memory imperishable. 
As [had stated in my report to your Excellency of the taking of this city, on the 27th of 
last month, I waited the arrival of the first brigade of infantry to commence active ope- 
rations against the fortress of the Alamo. However, the whole brigade having been de- 
layed beyond my expectation, I ordered that three of its battalions, viz: the engineers— 
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CATHEDRAL OF SAN FERNANDO. 

[Built by subscription in 1732.) 
Aldama and Toluca—should force their march to join me. These troops, together with 
the battalions of Metamoras, Jimenes, and San Luis Potosi, brought the force at my dispo- 
sal (recruits excluded) up to 1,400 infantry. The force, divided into four columns of 
attack and a reserve, commenced the attack at § o’clock A.M. They met with a stubborn 
resistance, the combat lasting more than one hour and a half, and the reserve having to 
be brought into action. The scene offered by this engagement was extraordinary. The 
men fought individually, vieing with each other in heroism. Twenty-one pieces of artil- 
lery, used by the enemy with the most perfect accuracy, the brisk fire of musketry which 
illuminated the interior of the fortress and its walls and ditches, could not check our 
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dauntless soldiers, who are entitled to the consideration of the supreme government, and 
to the gratitude of the Nation. The tortress is now in our power, with its artillery, stores, 
etc. More than six hundred corpses of foreigners were buried in the ditches and en- 
trenchments, and a great many who had escaped the bayonets of the infantry fell in the 
vicinity under the sabers of the cavalry. I can assure your Excellency that few are those 
who bore to their associates the tidings of their disaster. Among the corpses are those of 
Bowie and Travis, who styled themselves colonels, and also that of Crockett and several 
leading men, who had entered the fortress with despatches from their Convention. We 
lost about seventy men killed and three hundred wounded, among whom are twenty-five 
officers. The cause for which they fell renders their loss less painful, as it is the duty of the 
Mexican soldiers to die for the defense of the rights of the nation, and all of us were ready 
for any sacrifice to promote the fond object ; nor will we hereafter suffer any foreigners, 
whatever their origin may be, to insult our country and to pollute its soil. I shall, in due 
time, send to your Excellency a circumstantial report of this glorious triumph. Now, I 
have only time to congratulate the nation and the President, ad interim, to whom I re- 
quest you to submit this report. 

The bearer takes with him one of the flags of the enemy’s battalions, captured to-day. 
The inspection of it will show plainly the true intention of the treacherous colonists, and 
of their abettors, who came from the ports of the United States and the north. 

God and liberty ! 

Signed Antonio Lopez De Santa Anna (Headquarters, Bexar, March 6, 1836.) 

Don Ruiz states he gathered together the bodies of the Mexicans and 
buried them in trenches, and having filled the trenches, he stripped the 
remainder and threw them into the San Antonio River. For nearly a year 
the bones of the Texan patriots lay bleaching in the sun, where they had 
fallen. On the 25th of February, 1837, Colonel John N. Seguin, superin- 
tended the collection and proper interment of these whitened fragments. 
Some time after this, a monument to the memory of the heroes of the 
Alamo was erected at the entrance of the State-house in Austin, Texas ; 
it was made by Texan artists from stones taken from the ruins of the 
Alamo, and is inscribed on its four sides as follows : 


To the God of the Fearless and Free 
Is Dedicated This Altar 
Made From 
THE RUINS OF THE ALAMO. 
March 6th, 1836. 


Be They Enrolled with Leonidas in ‘the Host of the Mighty Dead. 


“Thermopylae had her Messengers of Defeat, 
The Alamo had None.” 


Blood of Heroes Hath Stained me! 
Let the 
STONES OF THE ALAMO 
Speak That Their Immolation Be 
NOT FORGOTTEN. 
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In forty-six days after the terrible scenes of the Alamo, the battle of 
San Jacinto was fought, and the Declaration of Independence became a 
fixed fact; the tyrant Santa Anna was captured, and Texas took its place 
among the nations of the world. From this time until the 5th of March, 
1842, San Antonio was free from Mexican foes, but the depredations of 
the savages gave the citizens little time for peaceful security. The Alamo 
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RUINS OF SAN FRANCISCO DE LA ESPADA. 
[The Fourth Mission.] 


has been called the “ Thermopylz of America,” and the records of spiritual 
conquests are overshadowed by recitals of the deeds of its martyr de- 
fenders. The mission of Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion la Purissima 
de Acuna, so named in honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary, and Juan de Acuna, Marquis of Casa Fuerta, Viceroy in 1722, but 
now commonly called “ Mission Concepcion,” is designated as the First Mis- 
sion. It is situated ina field overgrown with rank weeds, mesquito and 
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cactus on the left bank of the San Antonio River, some two miles below 
the city. It was founded in 1716, and moved to its present site in 1730. 
Some accounts, however, show that the corner-stone of the present build- 
ing was laid on the 5th of March, 1731, by Father Bergara and Captain 
Perez. Some writers call its architecture Christianized Moorish. The 
front is a square flanked on either side by a dome-covered belfry, and the 
principal door-way is a triangular facade; the outside of the building is 
covered with a coating of cement or mastic, which was originally painted 
in various geometrical forms, somewhat after the fashion of tiles. One of 
the towers contained a room in which the sacred vestments and articles 
not in daily use were kept, the other was the baptistery, which also had an 
altar. The walls of this room are beautifully painted, emblematic of the 
Church in its early days. Here may be seen, among other emblems, the 
cord of the Franciscans, a serpent, and the seven dolores or sorrows which 
pierced the heart of the Virgin Mother. The entrance to the church is 
between the towers and through a vestibule. The auditorium is not large, 
but is lighted by a dome, less massive but far more beautiful in its pro- 
portions than that of the Capitol at Washington. This building now 
bears the marks of time, neglect and the desecration of vandal hands. 
Two miles below this and on the right bank of the San Antonio, the 
second mission is situated, San Jose de Aguayo, so named in honor of St. 
Joseph, and Aguayo, one of the Spanish governors of Texas, According 
to the statement it was founded in the year 1720, This is the most inter- 
esting of all the Texas missions, and its beautiful ruins have probably 
suffered more from vandal hands than the great destroyer, time; to such 
an extent that much of its former beauty has disappeared entirely. Tra- 
dition says that the celebrated artist Huica was sent from Spain at the 
time of the founding of this mission, and that he spent several years 
in carving the various ornamentations about the building, its beautiful 
statues, etc., few of which now remain. A visitor some ten years ago de- 
scribed it thus: “ The principal door-way is a wonderful work of sculptural 
art. In height it is about thirty-five feet. Fronting the door, which is 
semicircular, there is a sculpture of foliage and scriptural emblems inter- 
mixed. On the right stands a statue of St. Joseph; and on the left the 
Virgin Mother and infant Saviour. Above the keystone of the arch is a 
statue representing the Virgin in the posture which, in ecclesiastical art, 
indicates the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, the arms partly 
raised and extended, with palms of the hands turned outward. Above 
this is a large window, with ornamental surroundings of sacred emblems, 
flowers, and foliage. There are also three statues of friars, in the habit of 
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THE PRINCIPAL DOORWAY. SECOND MISSION: SAN JOSE DE AGUAYO. 
[As it now appears showing the work of vandals.) 
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their order. It is noteworthy that the female statues are less true to 
nature than those that represent the men and the children, of which there 
are several in the form of winged cherubs. The Madonna has the square 
jaw and hard features which are seldom found save in women whose lot 
has been full of danger, suffering, and hardship. The statue of St. Joseph 
and those of the friars are excellent. The good fathers would not sacri- 
fice nature to art when they knew it, for in sculpturing the sacred Heart, 
which is several times prominently repeated, they made no imaginary one, 
as is now universally done, but represented one as faithfully as if just dis- 
sected, with the seam that divides the ventricles clearly depicted, and the 
cut ends of the aorta showing. San Jose was, perhaps, four times the size 
of the others. Its baptistery window is almost equal to the main door in 
sculptural beauty. The ruins are very extensive, more than half the walls 
having fallen. A few Mexicans live near and care for the Chapel, which 
was a model of rude neatness. The nice, clever, and evidently pious 
Mexican matron who brought the key for our entrance, had hung the altar 
with gaudy patchwork quilts of her own manufacture. The most exqui- 
site tapestry could not have told the story of her devout love more plainly.” 

The third mission is situated on the right or west bank of the San 
Antonio River, six miles below the city. It is called San Juan Capistrana. 
Its architecture differs from all the others. It isa romantic ruin. The 
fourth mission is that of San Francisco de la Espada, founded in 1716 also, 
and is about nine miles below the city. This mission was first located on 
the banks of the Medina River, but in 1730 was moved to where it now 
stands asa point of security from the frequent attacks of the Apaches. 
The cathedral of San Fernando, between the Main and Military plazas in 
the city of San Antonio, was never a mission, though generally believed 
to have been. It was erected by subscription about the year 1732, on its 
present site. The main portion of the building in its modernized state was 
commenced in 1868, and finished soon after. The ancient ruins adjoin the 
main building as the chancel, and in the rear may be seen in all their 
ancient beauty. From the tower of the old building, now torn down, Santa 
Anna displayed the blood-red flag during the siege of the Alamo and the 
butchery of its heroes. 
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To my article in the February number of this Magazine on “‘ The Dis- 
integration of Canada,” Mr. Watson Griffin has done me the honor of a 
reply, under the title of “The Consolidation of Canada.” While my 
critic exhibits ability and moderation in his paper, he does not contribute 
much to the disproof of my facts, or the rebuttal of my arguments. In- 
deed, most of my points and assertions with reference to the present con- 
dition of the British North American provinces, the feelings of the people 
of each, their material and financial condition, with its disappointments 
and effects, and the prevalent social and other evils, have been skipped 
by unnoticed for sketches of confederation, Canadian parties under new 
names, the different national elements of the population, North-west mat- 
ters, etc. I enjoy narratives and disquisitions on such subjects, however 
remote from the course of my facts and arguments, but they would carry 
greater weight if free from strong party coloring and more closely con- 
nected with the questions discussed. With the exception of the liberal 
space devoted to the few paragraphs I occupied with the Riel affair, Mr. 
Griffin has spent his force on only two or three minor points of my article, 
showing in the handling of them a hypercritical spirit. I need at present 
supply only one example. He objects to my application of the word 
“ British” to the English-speaking population of the Dominion, and elab- 
orately analyzes its elements to show that the majority are not of “ English 
descent ;” that the Irish, as to numbers, come before the English, the 
Scotch after the latter, or fourth, and the Germans fifth, on the census 
returns. In new countries, like Canada, possessing a mixed population, 
national designations are not ordinarily used with perfect accuracy ; and 
for brevity, large, comprehensive appellations are preferred, particularly 
when such bonds of connection as race relationship and a common lan- 
guage can be pointed to. Everybody in the Dominion wishing to distin- 
guish the French-speaking from the English-speaking inhabitants usually 
applies to the latter the designation “ British,” however well aware of the 
composite nature of this section of the population. But even precisians, 
I believe, would include Scotch with English, under this term, while North 
of Ireland people, largely descended from those races, and they are very 
numerous, in Ontario especially, would feel anything but insulted by this 
title. Since a large portion of the adults of the English-speaking prov- 
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inces are immigrants from the United Kingdom, there is the less inappro- 
priateness in the name of “ British,” though in strict definition “ British 
Canadians” may be the preferable term for their children. “The most 
intelligible terms are Canadians and French Canadians,” says Mr. Griffin ; 
but any one acquainted with the habits of the people of the Dominion 
knows that, in speaking of the great sections separately, the word 
“ Canadian ”’ is generally applied to the French, “ British” being used to 
cover all of British and Irish origin. I thought, moreover, England and Ire- 
land were styled Great Britain. The inhabitants of Canada could properly 
be called “ Canadians,” which term may, in future, be still more employed. 

I will not pick holes in Mr. Griffin’s narrative for the purpose of fault- 
finding, but I deem it right to correct important errors calculated to mis- 
lead certain of your readers not well versed in Dominion affairs. At the 
outset he states confederation was carried by a narrow majority in most 
of the provinces. Well, in the Legislature of Upper and Lower Canada, 
the principal provinces, it was carried in 1865 by 91 to 33; and although 
rejected in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, at first, it was adopted a year 
or so after, so as to allow the New Dominion to be proclaimed on Ist July, 
1867. I will not notice at length the way in which my opponent disposes 
of the old and well-known Canadian parties. Bleus, Tories and Conserv- 
atives, are now labeled “ Dominionists,” while Rouges, Clear Grits and 
Liberals, are transformed into “ Provincialists.” I admit the distinction 
has the charm of novelty, but it is largely fanciful and misleading. The 
leaders of those old parties would not know themselves under the new 
names. The distinction does not clear up the question, as there are many 
in each party holding political and constitutional views which, according 
to this discrimination, would entitle them to be ranked with the opposite, 
with the main principles of which they entertain no sympathy whatever. 
For example, though the Liberals, in accordance with the Federal con- 
stitution, oppose undue interference with provincial affairs by the general 
government at Ottawa, they aim at no invasion of Federal rights or assault 
upon Federal interests. Nor would the Quebec French Tories favor Ot- 
tawa interference with their provincial rights or prejudices even, all the 
local authorities, in fact, feeling alike in this respect. 

The ill-feeling that has prevailed between the Liberal Ontario govern- 
ment and the Dominion Conservative government for several years forms 
a serious obstacle to Canadian progress as well as a solid menace to con- 
federation. The Dominion premier feels thwarted by Ontario ministerial] 
opposition in regard to local measures and questions. If the “ Domin. 
ionists” wish to speedily wreck the actual Federal constitution, they 
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will attempt to appropriate rights or powers belonging to the provinces. 
The present union is borne with impatience enough by large numbers in 
all the provinces ; it is still on trial, many seriously doubting its perma- 
nence, unless great improvement in the circumstances and temper of the 
people takes place, while a closer, a legislative union would prove but the 
signal for an early break-up of the Dominion. 

We are told that the ‘‘ Dominionists” have been in power ever since 
confederation, with the exception of five years, and ‘“ while all their hopes 
have not been realized, much has been accomplished ; and nothing but a 
one-sided study of events could make any unprejudiced person believe 
that the Dominion is undergoing a process of disintegration.” It is grati- 
fying to see my opponent admit any Conservative or Dominion failure, but 
in view of the facts I mentioned in my first article, touching Canadian 
provincial jars and race troubles, the serious and long-continued business 
distress, the enormous increase of the public debt, about trebled since con- 
federation, the almost stand-still condition of the population of late years, 
even in progressive Ontario, the declining condition of Quebec, the deficits 
in the revenue of that and other provinces, and of the Dominion revenue 
itself, Mr. Griffin might have. been more candid in this avowal. Regard- 
ing “the political consolidation of the country,” “fast bringing about 
material consolidation, and the growth of national sentiment 
commensurate to the progress that has been made,” I shall mention 
some things rather in conflict with my critic’s assumptions and accompany- 
ing conclusions. He cites the railway and canal connections made of late 
years, to impress upon us the extent and greatness of the material ties, so 
prolific of other advantages. The list of new railways includes the 
Grand Trunk, with its 2,694 miles; Great Western, with about 800 miles, 
and other shorter roads, the greater portion of which were constructed and 
working at the date of confederation. Mr. Brydges, for many years mana- 
ger of the Grand Trunk Railway, reported in 1875 that the mileage of the 
then existing Canadian railways reached 4,957 miles. Mr. Griffin was, there- 
fore, “hasty” in asserting that, “at the time of confederation, Canada 
was almost without railways ;” and also in including the Welland Canal in 
recent works, it having been made so long ago as 1829. The Intercolonial 
and Canadian Pacific have been constructed since the Union, the former 
costing some $35,000,000, and, as yet, hardly paying expenses; the suc- 
cess of the latter still remaining to be proven. It has cost the Dominion 
some $55,000,000 to $60,000,000, and though it is paying back now 
$20,000,000 of the late government $30,000,000 loan, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, Finance Minister for the Liberal Government from 1873 to 1878, 
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asserts that this offer means but 60 cents on the dollar, and contends for 
the hundredth time that the road has greatly injured Canada, enormously 
increasing its debt, and preventing a moderately rapid settlement of the 
North-west by the various evils of a heartless monopoly. The Liberals 
still insist it was built unnecessarily through the 600 miles of hyperborean 
wilderness north of Lake Superior, and through hundreds of miles of 
alkali and other wastes, possessing no population but wandering bands of 
savages west of Manitoba, this side the Rocky Mountains. Now what is 
the basis of the local freight trade for this immense and costly rail- 
way, in the 700 miles between Manitoba and the Rockies? According 
to a recent government report, the total population in the North-west 
Territories is 48,362. The output of grain last year was 1,147,124 bushels 
wheat, 1,045,950 bushels oats, 257,479 bushels of barley, and 479.702 
bushels of potatoes. The capital invested in all industries is $771,451; 
the value of raw materials used, $518,428, and of articles produced, $1,029,- 
235. Comment is needless! 

Manitoba is credited with a population of 200,000, which all unprej- 
udiced thinkers consider a very poor exhibit for fifteen years of coloniza- 
tion, with all the aid of United States North-west Railways, free grants of 
rich prairie soil, unlimited puffing, government stimuli of all kinds, etc. 
Besides, Winnipeg was a well-known old Hudson Bay post, advanta- 
geously situated for trade and colonization, which should to-day have 60,000 
instead of but 30,000 citizens. The land for miles around it is locked up 
in the hands of selfish speculators, leaving only a score or two of farmers 
where hundreds should be raising large crops and helping on the progress 
of the whole district. Monopoly has also oppressed and discouraged the 
people and driven many thousands to Dakota, now half Rane, and to 
other sections of the United States North-west. 

After taking a couleur de rose view of the “amicable relations that 
really now exist between the French and English speaking citizens of 
Montreal,” Mr. Griffin says: “ Undoubtedly it would be far better for Can- 
ada if the French-Canadians would intermarry with the rest of the popu- 
lation and adopt the English language, but there are no indications of 
that. This generation certainly will not see a fusion of the two races, but 
there is no reason to expect that the people will not live amicably side by 
side, etc.” I think nothing could more effectively justify the views I pro- 
pounded in February last in regard to the discordant, the refractory ele- 
ments of the Canadian population, the extreme difficulty of assimilating 
them, as evinced by the admittedly slow progress of this work in a whole 
century, than such a confession. He further on adds that Riel’s fate and 
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connected events will have upon this race an excellent disciplinary effect, 
for they “have been taught that they are only a part of the Canadian 
people, and that the laws of the Dominion will not be set aside at the 
dictation of mob orators; moreover, they are likely to take more interest 
in the management of North-west affairs in the future, and this will be 
the means of lifting them out of their narrow, provincial rut.” But I 
differ from Mr. Griffin. I do not believe the French-Canadians needed or 
deserved any harsh discipline of their moral sense, much less any violence 
to their natural feelings. Nor can the spirit displayed by my critic on the 
policy confessed have any other effect than the aggravation of existing 
differences and prejudices, and the further postponement of that union 
and mutual respect between the chief Canadian races, which would un- 
doubtedly benefit them largely. 

But what could look more extraordinary than the following assertion ? 
“ The only question that ever threatened trouble was the hanging of Riel, 
and the excitement over that has almost entirely subsided without any evil 
effects.” Really it is difficult to imagine that Mr. Griffin lives in Montreal! 
Riel’s execution forms at present writing the subject of a momentous de- 
bate in the local Parliament of Quebec. And did it not occupy the Domin- 
ion Parliament a large part of last March? many predicting a government 
defeat, although it was subsequently sustained by a majority of 94. The 
vote, however, was not astrictly party one, over 20 Liberals approving the 
government action in this matter and many French-Canadians condemning 
it. The Liberal leader, Hon. Mr. Blake, denounced Riel’s hanging in a mag- 
nificent five hours’ speech, his French-Canadian colleague, Hon. Mr. 
Laurier, making an oration of several hours’ length, on the same side. The 
speech of the latter has been pronounced by many persons the finest made 
at Ottawa since confederation. Even before this great impressive parlia- 
mentary protest against ministerial action there were abundant evidences 
of French-Canadian dissatisfaction with the North-west policy, and of a 
sense of injustice and soreness which would produce important results for 
many a day, certainly till after the next election. Mr. Griffin tells us also 
that neither Riel nor the half-breeds appealed to the government, an asser- 
tion completely disproved by the statements and events of the Riel con- 
troversy as well as by the speeches of clergymen and members of Parlia- 
ment. Since last November, I, too, believe that by even tardy attention 
to the Metis petitions, by a good prospect of redress even a few weeks 
before the Duck Lake catastrophe, the insurrection could have been 
prevented; but, as Mr. Laurier too truly and pathetically exclaimed in 
his famous speech, it was then “too late, too Jate.” And the Dominion 
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is paying a terrible price in blood and treasure for this indifference to 
the claims of a portion of her people—the $8,000,000 lost give but a 
faint idea of the money sacrifice. 

Here is an equally strange statement: “. . . . There is no evidence 
the Orangemen interfered in the matter, in any way.” Every one in 
Canada knows that the Orangemen were deeply interested in the Riel 
execution, on account of the latter ordering the shooting of one of their 
members, Scott, in 1870, and that the government at Ottawa feared the 
effect upon this powerful organization of a commutation of sentence. 
I have seen resolutions of one Lodge in Ontario calling for the hanging, 
and I have a copy of those of a Manitoba Lodge, No. 1406, passed at 
Morris, October 22 last, ending as follows: “ Resolved also: That should 
the government yield to French rule and draw upon itself the contempt 
of all civilized society, we can only say, ‘ What portion have we with such 
a government ?’ ‘ To thy tents! O Israel.’ ‘ Now see to thy house.’ ‘No 
loyal man can ever again rush to the rescue of such a despisable body, un- 
worthy the name of government.’” 

In-the paragraph beginning, “ Canada is not a paradise, nor will it ever 
be,” we are told “it has its peculiar troubles, as other countries have ; but 
nowhere else are prosperity and liberty, without license, more general. The 
standard of the judiciary is very high, lynch law is never heard of, even in 
the new settlements, and divorces are almost unknown.” I am happy to 
bear testimony to the absence of the two latter evils, which reflects credit- 
ably upon the sound moral sentiment of the majority. Long may this 
condition of things prevail! As to the judiciary, it is also but fair to state 
that, although most of the appointments are governed by political influ- 
ence and personal objects, Canada has many honest and efficient judges. 
Nobody, however, imagines that were the Dominion to link her political 
fortunes with this republic, her moral degradation would immediately en- 
sue. Not to scrutinize Canadian ways, political and other practices, too 
closely, it isto be feared that there is a good deal of glass in the Canadian 
House—that political corruption, including the bribing of members of Par- 
liament, and other party supporters, at the expense of the public resources, 
timber limits, ranches, contracts, and fat sinecures, East and West, is a 
vice rather prevalent at Ottawa, not to mention Quebec, where the corrup- 
tions and iniquities of the famous Chapleau government nearly ruined 
that province. Able and upright members in both Parliaments, men of 
veracity and high personal character, give names and particulars in sup- 
port of such charges against the government, on the strength of official 
returns and other reliable information. 
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In reference to Mr. Griffin's attempt to combat a portion of my state- 
ment in regard to the condition of the provinces to the North, their 
progress in population and taxation, as compared with the taxation of the 
United States, information that has since been published, including the 
budget speech of the Canadian Finance Minister, Hon. Mr. McLelan, and 
the reply of Sir Richard Cartwright, shows most forcibly that I have under- 
stated, and not overstated, my case. For the sake of brevity, I will notice 
but a few telling and suggestive facts in this connection. For instance, 
Newfoundland’s revenue this year has fallen short of the estimates by 
$107,000, accompanying an over-expenditure during the same period; 
Nova Scotia renews her demands in decidedly emphatic terms for an in- 
crease of subsidy from the Dominion government; and the discontent 
prevailing in New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward’s Island 
against the Dominion Government is notorious to all who read the papers 
from those provinces. The opposition of the Maritime province people to 
United States vessels landing and shipping fish in bond to the Republic 
may lead to trouble between both countries and a serious controversy 
between Canada and England. Another difficulty which may prove a 
great strain on the Federal ‘bond is Ontario’s threat to demand repara- 
tion from the Ottawa government for assistance to railways of other prov- 
inces, having built her own unaided. And besides, the smaller, poorer 
provinces have contracted the habit of rushing to the Dominion, hat in 
hand, for additional subsidy, when need strikes, the concession of which 
increases the general taxation, demoralizes the suppliants, and affords the 
reigning Ministers mischievous opportunities of political corruption, of 
which the Ottawa Government has fully availed itself. Local blundering 
and extravagance are thus dangerously encouraged. 

Then as to the growth of the Canadian population, truth compels the 
reiteration of assertions not complimentary to the Canadian system and 
policy since confederation. The population has declined in some of the 
provinces, and in others it is of slow growth, if not of the stand-still charac- 
ter. The smaller population is unquestionably due to emigration to the 
United States. A late number of The Chicago Times says on the subject : 
“. ,. There are now living in the North-eastern States more than 750,000 
persons—native Canadians—who have settled there within a comparatively 
short period, and in the North-western States and Territories over 500,000. 

- In addition to this there are on the Pacific slope about 50,000 
more, raising the total to 1,300,000, which is more than one-fourth of the 
present population of the Dominion.” I may add that Sir Richard, in 
his speech on the budget, last month, put the number of Canadians in the 
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United States, up to the present, at two millions, denouncing the extrava- 
gance, corruption, and general misgovernment of the Dominion, with its 
high tariff and neglected resources, as the chief cause of this enormous 
loss. With a debt of nearly $300,000,000, and a large deficit this year, 
with additional taxation, to pay for the late provoked rebellion, mono- 
polies like the Canadian Pacific Railway, and such unprofitable works as 
the Intercolonial Railway, etc., it was no wonder, he argued, that Cana- 
dians became discouraged, and left for homes in a country possessing 
much greater resources and population, a boundless new territory free to 
all, a declining debt, and the grandest prospects that ever stirred the imag- 
ination. Annexing Canadians at the present rate leaves the annexation 
of their country only a question of time! 

My opponent thinks me wrong in saying that, however injured in feel- 
ing a provincial minority may be, or however threatened with injustice 
by the majority, the kindred or sympathizing majority of no other prov- 
ince can help it; each majority is independent as to local and munici- 
pal affairs. He cites the veto power, to disallow any objectionable or 
unjust jocal act, resting with the Dominion Ministry. But offense and 
injury to remote minorities can be given indirectly, and without glaring 
violations of the Union Act; besides, party loyalty is 2 powerful force, 
and Federal cabinets depending for support upon this or that province— 
Quebec, for example, will hesitate tremulously before offending such a 
valuable majority. On the other hand, the Ontario local majority, being 
hostile to the existing government at Ottawa, it has. promptly disallowed 
acts it or its Ontario allies did not like, though the reasons for them were 
strong enough to secure their subsequent sanction by the highest tribunal, 
the Privy Council. Outrageous injustice by provincial majorities it would 
be foolish for them, under ordinary circumstances, to attempt; but the 
ways of irritating and over-riding a minority, of disregarding its most en- 
lightened and sensible views, however large its stake in the country, are 
neither few nor impracticable, so long as the majority row in the same po- 
litical boat with the ruling party at the Federal capital. Whatever the 
theory of the constitution, or its application under ordinary conditions, it 
is generally felt throughout the provinces that their best chance of the 
protection of minorities, so far apart as those of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, or Quebec, on the one side, Manitoba, or British Columbia, on the 
other, lies in the actual strength of each, not only in its own province, but 
its influence, by political alliance or other advantage, with either of the 
great parties at Ottawa. If weak in either region, the position of an of- 
fended or aggrieved minority will be the reverse of enviable. 
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My statement that the value of real property in Ontario fell $30,000,- 
000 last year, I find denied, with the accompanying allegation that 
“neither the Dominion nor Provincial Government published any statis- 
tics bearing on the value of real estate in Ontario last year.” This “ drop 
in the value of farm lands,” to use the ipszsstma verba of Sir Richard’s 
Lucknow speech, was announced on the authority of the Bureau of Indus- 
tries for Ontario. Such an enormous loss within one year, in the most pros- 
perous province of the Dominion, he added, “has been partly balanced 
by the increase in the value of stock and implements in 1884.” 

In conclusion, I may observe that the continuance of the Canadian 
Federation depends mainly upon its financial condition, which cannot be 
satisfactory without economical administration of its means and resources, 
and wise legislation generally. For the last three years the farming, the 
largest interest, has not done well; prices of all agricultural products 
being low, debts and mortgages have increased extensively, many* poor 
farmers abandoning old homesteads for work in the cities, or in this Re- 
public. The ex-Finance Minister puts the fall in the prices of farm stuff 
at $20,000,000 a year, $100,000,000 worth being sold in the good times re- 
cently. Of the finances of the Dominion, he asserts the deficit of the cur- 
rent year should be stated at $3,900,000, even allowing for the $1,700,000 
of the rebellion outlay charged to this year ; $38,500,000 was, as he under- 
stood it, the estimated outlay for the coming year, the $3,500,000 to be 
paid for the rebellion to be charged improperly to capital account. The 
coming deficit would be $4,900,000. In relation to Canadian trade, on the 
other hand, it has declined from $207,000,000 in 1873, to $183,868,000 in 
1885! With such facts before him, and the enormous migration of Cana- 
dian and British emigrants from the Dominion to this Republic, with a 
taxation of $6 a head in Canada as against $4 in the United States, it is 
not strange that Sir Richard, allowing something for party coloring, con- 
sidered the political and financial condition and prospects of his country 
most discreditable to the Canadian authorities. 

The above summary of the leading facts of the Canadian financial sit- 
uation of to-day closely resembles that I have already signalized in the 
February number of this Magazine, as threatening an early dissolution or 
material change of the actual constitutional system of the Dominion. 


Phovfer Perrber- 


Boston, May, 1886. 








MR. BANCROFT ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Brothers of the American Historical Association :— 


I welcome you to this third anniversary of your existence. You, who, in 
our universities instruct the coming generation in the history of their race; 
you, who break from duties in Church or in state, to show your love for 
your fellow-men by your zeal in the study of their progress; you, who for 
a moment throw aside the cares of the press, the toil of authorship, or the 
delights of study in retirement, in the name of the Association I bid joy to 
you all at your renewed presence with one another. 

The object of our pursuit is one of the grandest that solicit the atten- 
tion of man. The movement of mighty states over the scene of ever- 
succeeding action is like the march of so many armies with their various 
civilizations for their banners: they themselves have faded away; their 
career, their enduring contributions to the sum of human knowledge, their 
men of transcendent genius, such as are vouchsafed to the race at great 
intervals of centuries, all come within the range of our pursuits. Moreover, 
we are nearest of kin to the students of moral philosophy. 

The movements of humanity are governed by law. It is true that the 
sparrow, when the time comes for its fall to the ground, obeys a law that 
pervades the Kosmos; and it is equally true that every hair in the head of 
a human being is numbered. The growth and decay of empire, the morning 
luster of a dynasty and its fall from the sky before noonday : the first turning 
of a sod for the foundation of a city to the footsteps of a traveler searching 
for its place which time has hidden, all proceed as it is ordered. The 
character of science attaches to our pursuits. 

The difficulty of discerning the presence of law in the actions of rational 
beings grows out of the infinite variety of the movements of the human 
will and of the motives by which it may be swayed. In the department 
of history the difficulty of judgment is diminished, for history deals with 
the past, which is beyond the reach of change. The discerning statesman 
may forecast the character of coming events, and form a plan of action with 
a reasonable confidence in its wisdom; but the critic who does not bring 
with him the spirit of candid inquiry, cannot comprehend the institutions 
that are forming themselves before his eyes. 

In all antiquity no true democracy existed as a government; yet our 
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national organization accepted elements from the political organizations of 
the Greeks; it counts Christianity among its sources; it profited by the 
experience of the Roman empire in establishing inter-citizenship and 
domestic free trade. It was essentially imbued with the spirit of the 
Reformation, which rose up in Germany with Luther and was developed 
by Calvin in France and in Switzerland. It drew from England ideas of 
personal liberty and elements suited to the form of government which it 
had to frame. In its colonial period it derived from its own experience an 
opulence of forms of representative government. The American people 
have cause to be grateful to preceding generations for their large inher- 
itance. Here is no rule of “the many;” it is the government by the 
people, the government by all; were individuals or a class to set them- 
selves apart, they would constitute only a sect. A government that is less 
than government by the entire people will by its very nature incline to the 
benefit of classes. The government of our “ new nation” is rightly described 
by one of its greatest exponents as “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

The singular combination of the best elements of the past in our insti- 
tutions favored our increase of territory. Our fathers expressed their vast 
aspirations in the articles of confederation. We never extended our limits 
in the direction which they pointed out; but it was not long before we 
reached the Gulf of Mexico. When a foothold was offered to the United 
States in the West India Islands, they, after reflection, refused to plant 
their foot on the richest of them all, and have never departed from the 
decision not to enter the tropics. The completeness of the country was 
not established till a President of the United States succeeded by one 
treaty with Great Britain and another with Mexico to enter into the 
peaceful possession of the continent for sixteen degrees on the Pacific. It 
was this settlement which perfected the Union. From that moment its 
majesty and safety rested on the line of east and west; and as far as the 
human eye can see we may in consequence hold our Union in perpetuity. 

In the first Congress slavery brought danger to the Union; under the 
Presidency of John Adams it took steps for an early dissolution; it was 
quieted for a while by Jefferson and his immediate successors ; but from the 
moment that the country had its vast establishment on the Pacific the 
dissolution of the Union became impossible. The will of the people was 
able to exact its preservation; but what an infinity of power was necessary 
to carry out that will! To express it I adopt the words of an English 
writer, who is a master of his own noble language, a thorough scholar, and 
honored as an historian in both hemispheres. ‘ There are certain things,” 
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he says, “ which only democracy can execute. No monarchy or privileged 
order could have dared to take the measures necessary to maintain the 
American Union. They would infallibly have wrecked themselves in the 
effort.” * 

We may ask, What is the spirit of this government which has saved its 
life by its incomparable energy? Because the United States know their 
Constitution to be for them the ripened fruit of time, they have never been 
propagandists. Washington, in the letters in which he declares in favor of 
republican government for the United States, gives as his reason that no 
other government is suited to their social and political condition. The 
United States have never importuned or encouraged others to adopt their 
principles of government prematurely. 

What traits belong specially to government by the people? Montes- 
quieu, the upright magistrate, who, living under despotic rule, nevertheless 
insisted that by the Constitution of France its king was not absolute, sought 
in the records of history to discern the tendency of each great form of 
government, and has left his testimony that “the spirit of monarchy is 
war and aggrandizement ; the spirit of a republic is peace and modera- 
tion.” “ L’esprit de la monarchie est la guerre et l’agrandissement : |’esprit 
de la république est la paix et la modération.” + 

The necessary conditions of the American Union consisted in an 
absolute equality of rights among the States. It was hard for some of the 
original thirteen to think that territories, far in the interior, should be 
absolutely equal with the original thirteen, and the center of power be 
ultimately transferred to the West, which was then a wilderness; but the 
voice of wisdom and the counsels of hope prevailed, and when the only 
irresistible cause of antagonism in our country was removed, there ceased to 
be any cause of dissension between the North and the South. There never 
was and never can be a collision between the West and the East, for they 
both alike wish the highways between the oceans to be free; and by 
universal consent, from the remotest point where Maine touches Canada 
to the southwestern line of California, from the orange groves of Florida to 
the strait where the Pacific Ocean drives its deep tide swiftly between its 
walls of basalt, there is for the inhabitants the one simple rule of universal 
inter-citizenship and universal free-trade under government of the people 
by the people. 

The people of the United States are the most conservative in the 
world, for they cherish self-government as the most precious of possessions. 
They make laws deliberately only after long reflection, and they only 

* Oceana, by James A. Froude, 391-2. + Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, ix 2. 
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make laws within the limits of their Constitutions. From end to end of 
the United States two houses of legislation exist as the rule, and the 
executive possesses a veto. A Constitution may be changed only after a 
reference in some form to every individual of the community. 

If the question may be asked, Does a king or a people give the most 
honest support to the institutions which they both have accepted, we 
must turn to France for a reply. Once in a reconstruction of its govern- 
ment a Bourbon was enthroned in France as a constitutional king; the 
first successor to the throne conspired against the Constitution and was 
driven into exile, all the world pronouncing the judgment that he justly 
fell. Next came the house of Orleans, holding up the flag of a monarchy 
that should be the best of republics. Its king, in many things a wise and 
faithful man, made the interest of his family paramount to the interest of 
the nation, and in legislation obstinately refused to extend the suffrage so 
as to conform it to the principle on which he received the crown. And he, 
too, having been false to the principle on which he accepted power, pro- 
voked an insurrection, and in the judgment of mankind justly fell. A 
member of another dynasty, being called to the presidency of the French 
republic, reached at the imperial crown, and carried France into an unequal 
and willful war with its neighbor, bringing utter defeat on himself and the 
heaviest sorrows and losses on the generous land which he had ruled. 

The form of government of “the new nation” seems to the world to 
be but of yesterday; and it is so; yet this government by the people for 
the people is the oldest one now existing in the civilized world this side of 
the empire of the Czars. Since the inauguration of Washington, Portugal 
and Spain have passed from irresponsible monarchy to constitutional rule. 
The republic of Holland has disappeared. In France government by the 
people exists by the deliberate choice of the nation. Germany, which in 
the middle of the last century was divided into hundreds of sovereignties, 
has formed itself into one consolidated government with a parliament 
elected by universal suffrage. The republic of Kosciuszko has utterly 
perished. Switzerland has thrown aside its medieval form of confederacy, 
and is now a true government by the people. It would be hard to count 
the revolutions which the Grand Duchy of Austria has undergone within 
the last ninety-six years. Italy, thank God, is become one. The United 
Kingdom, too, is revolutionized. The case of England is simply this: its 
king and its church long time ago broke from the Roman see; many of the 
people accepted the Reformation; Englishmen, including dissenters, were 
driven through a series of conflicts to the attempt to found a government 
of the people by the people; the attempt was premature and failed. The 
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court again conspired against the rights of Englishmen. The people, 
especially the dissenters, kept themselves in the background, and in 1688 
intrusted the conduct of a new British revolution to the aristocracy. The 
price taken by the aristocracy for success was their own all but absolute 
rule of Great Britain. The House of Commons became master of the 
king ; and that master of the king was elected chiefly on the dictation of 
the majority of the landowners. The system was secured by bringing in a 
new dynasty, which had only a parliamentary title to the Crown. This 
was the revolution of 1688. 

The aristocracy of England seemed to have founded its power upon an 
everlasting rock; but the great expansion of industry and commerce and 
the consequent immense accumulation of wealth soon compelled them to 
make a place by their side for the moneyed interest. Commerce and industry 
went on; in due time the example of the United States had its influence in 
the world; France excited rivalry by once more entering upon the career of 
a free state; at last the reform of the British House of Commons began: 
next the corn laws were repealed; then science by its successful inven- 
tions. almost annihilated the cost of transportation of articles, wheat 
among the rest, from continent to continent, so that land in England lost 
its high value; the basis on which the rule of the British land-holders 
rested began to totter; and now, in the fullness of time, the House of 
Commons, which is the ruler of the United Kingdom, has taken itself out 
of the hands of the land-owners and placed itself in the keeping of the 
British and Irish people. ‘The people,” says a late English writer,* “are 
now sovereign, and officials of all ranks will obey their masters.” 

The United States of to-day are the chief home of the English- 
speaking population of the world; for in all their extent English is the 
language of a people of sixty millions. Canada stretches along their 
border; a straight line from England to Australia would cross their 
domain; Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia flank them on 
the east; the Bermudas and the Bahamas are anchored near their doors ; 
a general representation of all who speak the English tongue would find 
in the United States the central place most convenient for meeting. 


0. [30rer 


* Froude, in Oceana. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HISTORY 


History, like most of the works of human minds and hands, requires 
from time to time reconstruction, revision, readjustment to the truth of 
things. There is the same occasion, the same necessity for this faithful 
work in reproducing narrations of the great events of history in the past 
as there is for the production of treatises and essays presenting the freshest 
results in the advance of the modern sciences, the discoveries, and the 
inventions of the passing years. 

I state thus strongly the equal force of the reasons which prompt the 
historical writer to revise the works of all his predecessors on the same 
subject, with those which require that in each of the progressive sciences 
we should have bulletins of the stages of experiment and knowledge 
reached in it, because I wish, by the statement, to meet a prevalent and 
superficial notion that seems to be a denial of it. The notion is, that the 
demands of a sufficient and faithful historical narration of great epochs and 
events have been substantially met in the mountain masses of volumes 
already gathered in our libraries. Why, it is often asked, why tell over and 
over again an old, old story, already repeated times enough, with its neces- 
sary mixture of truth and error, with variations, divergencies, corrections, 
and digests, meeting all the necessities of readers, and confounding them 
with the present supply? Continue as briskly as possible the unfolding 
revelations of science, but be content with the stories of the past, as 
abundantly recorded. This is the plea of saturated readers and of 
exhausted purchasers. 

Objections founded on this plea are frequently urged to the scheme 
and method of an encyclopedia on a vast, comprehensive, and voluminous 
scale, like the Britannica or the Metropolitana. While the later volumes 
have not yet passed through the press, much of the matter in the scientific 
articles in the earlier volumes is already antiquated by fresh discoveries and 
inventions. So it is urged that it is unwise to bind together with such 
incomplete scientific matter articles in biography and history which are 
merely repetitions, because dealing with fixed facts in the past. But if one 
will run through the volumes of the newest and best encyclopedia he will 
find that the editor engages the ablest writers to reconstruct historical 
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narrations, and even biographies, that have been produced over and over 
again. There are reasons which justify, which demand this course, as much 
in the departments of even the most ancient matters of history as in the 
unfoldings of the rapidly progressive sciences. 

Most wisely has the projector and editor of the elaborate and volu- 
minous work, entitled Zhe Narrative and Critical History of America, set 
for himself, among other rules for his guidance, these two: first, that he 
will not anticipate a purpose to be matured only at some later time, of 
attempting to turn into history our recent past of strife and war; and 
second, that the first of the eight volumes in the series, that one which is to 
deal with the most ancient themes, shall be the last for writers and printers 
to deal with. It is only in this passing year, as the opportune time in the 
ages, for the proposition to be seriously urged for removing the heaps of 
sand from the base and the lower portions of the Egyptian Sphinx, to 
learn what this mysterious emblem was when the light of the old sun first 
shone on its early freshness. The designation of prehistoric, as applied to 
times and events of which we have only monumental relics, without any 
written documents, is a most appropriate one; and how those times and 
events are to be made the themes of positive and assured statements, 
allowing a range for conjecture, inference, and theory, presents the gravest 
problem to the historian. It is an easy task to dig away the sand, but sand 
is not the only obstructing medium of truth about far-off times and things. 
No statute of limitation as to time and the hearing and searching of new 
evidence applies to themes of history, as it does to cases of civil litigation. 
The oldest controversies, the obscurest enigmas of history, and those who 
stand labeled in biography as culprits, may claim in .perpetuity to have 
their records reopened. 

There are two paramount reasons which warrant and demand recon- 
structions of historical narratives for successive generations of readers: 
first, the securing of the most accurate, and, if possible, exhaustive, infor- 
mation as to the facts relating to any subjects—and new facts are con- 
stantly coming to the light concerning the oldest themes; second, a 
severe impartiality in the statement of the characters, opinions, influence 
and actings of prominent persons. There are many pregnant historical 
questions still in the docket, which, from time to time, will have a rehear- 
ing, with fresh pleadings. It seems at times as if we were overlaying our 
own history by the innumerable productions which in recent years have 
come from individual pens, from State, county, and town annals, mono- 
graphs on important events, centennial celebrations, etc. Yet in each and 
all of these there are pages, paragraphs, or at least sentences, which, 
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digested in elaborate volumes, will keep to the truest philosophy of 
history. 

That would, indeed, be a most curious and instructive volume, and it 
would needs be a large one, which would essay to gather from all histories 
of all times the world over—histories, too, which have merits and repute— 
a classified list of the errors, misstatements, and absolute falsifications, 
which have found currency as attributable either to simple ignorance, 
credulity, the imagination, prejudice or malice in the writers. The blunder 
of an ignorant Dutchman in his attempt to turn a few sentences of English 
into French, came very near to having it pass into history that Washington 
admitted that he had assassinated Jumonville. Mr. Sparks found the rectifi- 
cation of the blunder required from him research and argument. Mr. 
Adolphus’ history of our revolutionary war is in many respects creditable to 
him, but his readers learn from his pages (II. 257) that of the British soldiers 
who fell at Concord and Lexington, “‘ several were scalped, or had their ears 
cut off by the Americans.” To those who read in our papers of the periodical 
meetings and benevolences of the flourishing Society of the Cincinnati, 
since its Centennial, it is startling to read in Adolphus (III. 591) that the 
formation of the Society was so hateful and alarming to the people 
“that its extension beyond the persons of its founders was abandoned, and 
the project has no traces of existence, but in name and memory.” 

But far more than this. History is now put to the task of presenting 
to us something beyond a record of facts, however thoroughly sifted and 
authenticated. The application of the full theory of evolution to the 
composition of historical narratives might of itself alone require a general 
reconstruction of history for its interest and instruction. Heretofore a 
relation of facts, events, incidents, has been the chief object of the historian. 
Now these facts, stated with all lucidness and accuracy, are to form the 
mere elements and materials for a much higher use than they serve if we 
stop with themselves. They are now to be assorted, disposed, digested 
and interpreted as they bear upon the development of great forces and 
principles evolving a steady advance and progress. The relation between 
happenings, facts of occurrence, events, and the working forces in them, 
the action of new elements from a fresh field, causing the rotten decays of 
what grew on an old field—illustrated, for instance, in the agencies which 
wrought such different results between the American revolution and the 
immediately following French revolution—require something more than the 
certification of occurrences, and carry us down into the roots of the whole 
science of humanity and policy. No longer do we now read the history of 
our war for Independence—as written for nearly a century—as a mere 
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quarrel about taxes, the resistance by the colonists to the imposition of 
grievances by the mother country, but we trace in it the outburst and 
development of forces and events which were to give birth to an original 
nationality, on a new continent, with wholly novel instincts and _insti- 
tutions. 

Far better is it that the history of all great events and eras should from 
time to time be reconstructed than that the old volumes should be 
reproduced from the press. How few, indeed, of these are found worthy 
of that renewal. Herodotus and Thucydides, Tacitus and Pliny, are kept 
in living type, not as repositories of facts of the past, but for quite other 
uses of discipline and study. Gibbon alone of all the historians has been 
read for a century, and the body of annotations needed to accompany his 
pages is constantly extended by successive editors. 


Sosape € Litt 





TRIUMPH OF THE AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 


THE TRENT AFFAIR 


It is remarkable what misapprehensions prevail abroad in generally 
well-informed circles on American affairs, even political events, long after 
they have been settled by the fiat of diplomacy. Still more remarkable is 
it that many among our own countrymen are oblivious of facts upon which 
hang in large measure our political reputation. 

One evening, over the after-dinner coffee, at the house of a foreign 
ambassador abroad, the conversation fell upon the humiliation of a certain 
nation consequent upon a political event then current in men’s mouths, 
and a diplomatist present remarked that every government had at one 
time or another eaten its share of humble pie. “ Your country, however, 
is an exception in that respect,” said another, referring to the United 
States, “at least so far as,respects humiliation toward foreign govern- 
ments.” ‘Oh, no, far from it,” remarked a third, “ you forget the Z7ent 
affair.” “ Yes,” rejoined another, a young countryman of ours, “that is 
true, and we ate a full dish of it on that occasion.” 

For my own part I am by no means inclined to shirk a misfortune or a 
wrong political act if justly laid at our doors, believing that humble-pie 
eating is a useful penance to nations, as to individuals, when it atones for 
a fault. But in the case of the seizure of the so-called Confederate commis- 
sioners by Commander Wilkes, of the San ¥acinto, on board the British 
mail steamer Z7ent, one has only to read the diplomatic correspondence— 
and how few out of the diplomatic regions do read such papers—to per- 
ceive that what so many people still consider to have been an act of 
great humiliation on the part of the United States was in point of fact a 
signal national triumph. 

The story, as a good and, I believe, a correct story, may be worth 
giving even at this late day. Stripping it of diplomatic phraseology, I 
understand the affair to have been in this wise, and thus explained it to 
the gentlemen around me: When the news of the seizure reached the 
United States the effect upon the public mind was one of unaffected and 
undivided rejoicing. ‘“ Hurrah, boys! the spurious ‘ commissioners’ have 
been stopped on their mischievous and traitorous errand. Three cheers 
for the gallant Wilkes! So soon as he arrives on our shores, what a wel- 
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come awaits him! He shall be dined and wined and féted and glorified 
in every city he enters, and his name shall go down to posterity among 
the foremost of the patriots in this glorious war for freedom and the 
Union.” That was the national sentiment so far as expressed by the un- 
reflecting masses, who thought not of international law nor of governmental 
responsibility, nor of political consequences. A very different sentiment 
prevailed at head-quarters in Washington. There was no smile of satis- 
faction on President Lincoln’s face, or on the faces of Secretary Seward 
and those of his colleagues in the Cabinet. It required not an instant’s 
consideration to perceive that the impetuous and chivalric Wilkes had 
committed an overt act in direct violation of our interpretation of inter- 
national law. Voluntarily, and without the slightest instigation or desire 
on the part of our Government, that well-intentioned officer had done by 
his own personal volition what was in opposition to the principle which 
the United States had for years advocated and to defend which they had 
been drawn into the war with England in 1812. That principle was, and 
is, that the flag on the high seas protects all under it. England had per- 
sistently violated this principle by a long and harassing course, seizing 
English seamen on American vessels, until what was an outrage on human 
rights became a danger to our liberties. 

Why, then, did the United States Government delay the reprimand to 
Wilkes and the liberation of the men seized and held as prisoners? Not 
only were no steps taken to these ends, but no explanation was attempted 
to be made to the British Government for the delay. Calmly the Admin- 
istration beheld the spectacle of the British lion rousing itself to action 
and heard the low growlings of belligerent preparations across the ocean. 
They were equally indifferent to the ridicule created by those prepara- 
tions among our own people. The press took up the exciting theme, and, 
as usual, differed widely as to the course the Government should adopt. 
Meanwhile the keen-sighted and the adventurous began to talk of and to 
take steps toward the preparation of cruisers to prey upon the shipping of 
England ; and an army of volunteers to meet the attack of the British 
army expected at Canada was on the ¢apis. Stocks went down at home 
and abroad as the warlike feeling in both countries went up, and to the 
public, war, for a while, seemed imminent. In London, as Thackeray puts 
it, “‘ What an excitement prevailed! In every club there was a parliament 
sitting in permanence. ‘They will never give up the men, sir;’ that was 
the opinion on all sides, and if they would not, we knew what was to 
happen. Everywhere, at every fireside, all over the three Kingdoms, 
myriads of hearts beat with the thought, ‘ Will they give up the men?’” 
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Still, the Government at Washington spoke no word and made no sign. 
The leading statesmen, senators and members of Congress, clergymen and 
delegates from peace societies, newspaper reporters, speculators in the 
funds, and many other lesser men, openly or surreptitiously, worked heaven 
and earth to ascertain the intentions of the President, but in vain. Lincoln 
and Seward smiled calmly at the questioners and evaded a reply. What did 
this mysterious conduct, respecting a burning question on which the public 
desired and deserved information, mean? Why, especially, was every 
attempt on the part of the British ambassador to obtain information for 
his Government, frustrated by the Secretary of State? The sphinx was 
not more stone-faced and silent than was Lincoln, to his nearest and best 
political friends, who, with anxious faces, besought the President to at 
least say one word—“ Is it to be peace or war?” Stay; the great man 
did, on one occasion, give a reply to a certain politician, who pressed him 
with more than ordinary cogent argument to relieve the public suspense, 
by an authoritative word. ‘“ Your question reminds me,” said Lincoln, 
“ of an incident which occurred out West. Two roughs were playing cards 
for high stakes, when one of them, suspecting his adversary of foul play, 
straightway drew his bowie-knife from his belt and pinned the hand of 
the other player upon the table, exclaiming: ‘If you haven’t got the 
ace of spades under your palm, I'll apologize.’”” And this was the only 
revelation that could be extracted from the President. 

The reader who is not fully cognizant of the diplomatic details of this 
episode in our history, and who attributed the silence on the part of the 
government to hesttation, may have perceived by this time its ratson d’étre. 
The cloud upon the Cabinet at Washington was not caused by the appre- 
hension of a war with England, but by the blunder of Commander 
Wilkes, whose over-zealous act not only violated a cherished principle of 
the United States but promised to lead to complications most incon- 
venient at that perilous period in public affairs. The idea of a war with 
England to defend er policy, against which we had fought her in times 
past, was too absurd and indefensible for a moment’s consideration. Of 
course the men must be given up, and, in the natural course of events, 
would have been given up on the instant and without waiting for Eng- 
land’s demand ; nay, without giving an opportunity to that Government to 
accept the position and thus satisfy her old claim—never officially with- 
drawn—to board foreign vessels in time of peace in search for British 
subjects. But the natural sagacity of Lincoln and the astute statesman- 
ship of Seward saw under the cloud a silver lining of which they must then, 
if ever, avail themselves to bring England to terms on this important 
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question of the rights of our flag on the ocean highway. The men would 
be given up, but if this were done voluntarily and without waiting fora 
formal demand from the British Government, things would be as they 
were. It was true that since the “drawn” war of 1812 England had 
scrupulously avoided disturbing the peaceful relations between the two 
countries by exercising her pretended “right of search,” but she had 
never retracted that claim or committed herself, diplomatically, to the 
recognition of the American principle maintained by us. Now was the 
moment to force her hand. Would she do so? Would she in this op- 
portune crisis of irritation on her part commit herself by a formal demand, 
based as it must be, if at all, on the principle of international rights, if not 
of international law plainly expressed ? We would wait and see. Mean- 
while, “mum” was the word. The first movement must come from Eng- 
land and not from the United States. Our position on the question was 
clearly defined, and had been maintained first by argument and then by 
war. Masterly inactivity wasclearly our policy, and it was justified by the 
end when England claimed diplomatically and by a formal demand the 
restitution of American citizens who were seized on board of an English 
vessel and under the protection of the British flag, as ‘‘ the violation on our 
part of International law.” We accepted the principle, when so avowed, 
and settled—it is to be hoped forever—an irritating and dangerous ques- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, between whom no 
irritating questions or belligerent proceedings should ever arise. 

It will be interesting to glance at the diplomatic proceedings. The 
seizure of Messrs. Mason, Slidell, McFarland and Eustis, passengers on 
board the “ Royal Mail Contract Packet Zrent” by Captain Wilkes, of 
the U. S. Steamer F¥acinto, occurred on the 8th of November, 1861. On 
the receipt of the news at Washington Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, 
addressed a confidential note to Mr. Adams, our minister at London, 
mentioning the circumstance, and adding, ‘‘ Lord Lyons has prudently re- 
frained from opening the subject to me, as, I presume, waiting instruc- 
tions from home. We have done nothing on the subject to anticipate the 
discussion, and we have not furnished you with any explanations. We 
adhere to that course now because we think it more prudent that the 
ground taken by the British Government should be first made known to us 
here, and that the discussion, if there must be one, shail be had here. It 
is proper, however, that you should know one fact in the case, without in- 
dicating that we attach much importance to it, namely, that in the capture 
of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board a British vessel, Captain Wilkes 
having acted without any instructions from the Government, the subject is 
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free from the embarrassment which might have resulted if the act had 
been specially directed by us.” 

The italics in the above, and in further extracts to be quoted, are my 
own. On the same day that Mr. Seward was writing the above private 
dispatch to our minister at London, Earl Russell, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, addressed Lord Lyons at Washington, stating the case, as reported 
to him by the commander of the 7Zvent, in which His Lordship “ trusts ” 
that the Government will offer to the British Government such redress as 
alone could satisfy the British nation, namely, the liberation of the four 
gentlemen and their delivery to your lordship in order that they may 
again be placed under British protection, and a suitable apology for the 
aggression which has been committed.” The principal points to which it 
is necessary to call attention in this connection are contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts of Earl Russell’s and Mr. Seward’s dispatches: ‘“ The 
commander of the Zrent,” says Lord Russell, ‘and Commander Williams, 
protested against the act of taking by force out of the Z7ven¢ these four 
passengers, then under the protection of the British flag... an act of 
violence which was an affront to the British flag and @ violation of interna- 
tional law.” : 

It was not until the 26th of December, during which interval, as we 
have seen, both countries were in a state of increasing political excitement, 
that Mr. Seward was in a position to receive and to reply to the dispatch 
of the British Government, which latter, in form and substance, could not 
have been more acceptable to our Government in view of the object they 
hoped to attain. Mr. Seward’s note to Lord Lyons was a long one, as, 
before coming to the point at issue, he thought fit to exonerate Captain 
Wilkes so far as he could do so, on the ground that the latter acted on the 
assumption that the men arrested were “ contraband of war.” After a 
thorough examination of the technicalities of the law, Mr. Seward ad- 
mitted that, however well-intentioned was Captain Wilkes in this respect, 
there was a question as to the mode of procedure in such cases where 
men, not goods, are contraband of war, and that apart from this the act 
was an incompleted act, inasmuch as the law requires the vessel itself — 
“being tainted and contraband ’’—to be captured and sent into a conven- 
ient port and subjected to a judicial prosecution in admiralty. This Cap- 
tain Wilkes failed to do, and so left himself exposed to the sole responsi- 
bility of an act which international law and usage fail to justify. The Sec- 
retary proceeds to state that, under the circumstances of the case, he has 
but to act “upon principles that constitute a large portion of the dis- 
tinctive policy by which the United States have developed the resources 
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of a continent, and thus becoming a considerable maritime power, have 
won the respect and confidence of many nations. These principles were 
laid down for us in 1804 by James Madison, when Secretary of State in the 
administration of Thomas Jefferson, in instructions given to James Mun- 
roe, our minister to England. .. . It wili be seen, therefore, that this Gov- 
ernment could not deny the justice of the claims presented to us in this 
respect upon its merits. We are asked to do to the British nation just what 
we have always insisted all nations ought to do to us. . . . It would tell little 
for our own claims to the character of a just and magnanimous people if we 
should so far consent to be guided by the law of retaliation as to lift up 
buried injuries from their graves to oppose against what natural consist- 
ency and the national conscience compel us to regard as a claim intrinsi- 
cally right. Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind I prefer to ex- 
press my satisfaction that, by the adjustment of the present case upon 
principles confessedly American, and yet, as I trust, mutually satisfactory 
to both of the nations concerned, a question is finally and rightly settled 
between them, which, heretofore exhausting not only all the forms of 
peaceful discussion, but also the arbitrament of war itself, for more than 
half a century alienated the two countries from each other and perplexed 
with fears and apprehensions all other nations. 

“ The four persons in question are now held in military custody at Fort 
Warren, in the State of Massachusetts. They will be cheerfully liberated. 
Your Lordship will please indicate a time and place for receiving them.” 

On the same day Lord Lyons courteously acknowledged the receipt 
of Mr. Seward’s note, and stated that he would “confer with the Secre- 
tary personally on the arrangements to be made for the transfer of the 
four gentlemen to the protection of the British flag.’””’ Thus terminated 
an episode which, under less able statesmanship, might have dragged on to 
disastrous consequences. The news that the men were to be given up, 
was at first received by the American public at large with disappointment. 
It was indeed a blessed relief to feel that with our hands full of intestine 
strife at home a foreign war was to be averted ; but in perfect ignorance of 
the principle which actuated the Government in this decision there was 
a general idea that we were humiliated. The wound they thought would 
rankle until our condition at home would enable us to pay off the score 
against England, who seemed so ready and willing to avail herself of our 
embarrassed condition to make war upon our country, a war which in 
effect would be to support the cause of the Confederate States, and assist 
in the dissolution of the Union. After a while the feeling of release from 
foreign complications, together with the compelling occupation of the civil 
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war, overcame the popular susceptibilities, and the “ 7ven¢ affair” was 
consigned to the things of the past. 

Still, as I have said at the commencement of this article, misapprehen- 
sion on the subject continues to prevail, and in quarters where least sus- 
pected. In England, as I have shown, outside of diplomatic circles, and 
frequently within those circles, the case is still misrepresented, and our 
position is even now asserted to have been one of humiliation. 

“It seems to me,”’ wrote Thackeray, who I have already quoted, “that 
in giving up the men the United States Government have done the most 
courageous act of the war.” This clever novelist and essayist was no 
diplomatist, and probably never read the official correspondence on the 
subject. He thought, as multitudes of his countrymen did, and do think, 
that we ate the national humble pie “ courageously,” not seeing the point at 
issue. He is very kind, and his American experiences of hospitality when 
he visited us to deliver his satirical and humorous lectures on the “ Four 
Georges,” sent him home with sympathetic remembrances of his “Ameri- 
can cousins.” It is well, however, to remember that although the Ameri- 
can people can suffer national humiliation—as we suffered it during the War 
of the Rebellion—with moral and physical fortitude, the ‘‘ 7rent¢ affair” 
must not be classed in the category of ‘humble pie” eating, but of diplo- 
matic successes. 

It is true that the British Government, in its formal rejoinder to Mr. 
Seward’s dispatch, declined to acknowledge the principle upon which our 
Government acted; but that was to be expected. To have admitted that 
it had been caught in its own trap, would have been to expect too 
much from a proud and stubborn race like the English; but the demand 
which our Government enforced will govern the international relations 
between the two peoples, and the principle now so clearly established will 
in the future never be violated by either with impunity. 
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The report of debate in the Convention of Virginia, which exceeds six 
hundred pages, discloses three great currents of opinion. One, that the 
Constitution was acceptable upon its merits; one, that it was not, but 
indispensable ; and one, that it would be, if amended, though not until 
amended. The former was in a minority ; even with the addition of the 
second a majority was doubtful, and if tradition may be trusted, only in 
the closing days of the Convention were the few votes necessary to ratifi- 
cation secured; and then, only by an abandonment of the pretensions which 
at the outset had characterized its advocates. The amenity so conspicu- 
ous in the Convention of Massachusetts is less apparent in the Convention 
of Virginia ; but the circumstances were not the same. Massachusetts had 
a question almost abstract to resolve; if she rejected, a preponderance of 
strength and wealth would have responded to her decision. If Virginia 
rejected, the only ally to be counted on was North Carolina. The issue, 
therefore, was no longer simple; the dangers of disunion, as well as the 
merits of an instrument, had to be weighed, and the friends of adoption, 
standing on vantage ground, were little disposed to conciliation. The 
question forces itself upon the mind, why men almost universally satisfied 
with the structure of the proposed government, content with the apportion- 
ment of influence among the States, craving a union, and professing the same 
objects of political desire, divided into parties, almost hostile. The discord 
cannot be accounted for merely as a recurrence of the historical fact that 
in religion and in politics, men who agree upon ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred points, are dogmatical, indeed fanatical, upon the single point, and para- 
doxical as it sounds, are the farther apart the nearer they are together, 
because the less that is to be yielded, the more each thinks that the other 
ought to give way. There were two causes, one of which lies on the sur- 
face, and one which will appear in thisdebate. Unfortunatély, the Federal- 
ists, early, as can be seen in the letters of the very moderate Madison, arro- 
gated to themselvés a monopoly of Unionism and patriotism; and if they 
did not distinctly designate themselves, as Cicero did his party, the Good, 
came dangerously near the thought, and its expression. As human nature 
is constituted, they could scarcely do otherwise, under their intense convic- 
tion that the then, was the golden moment, that the opportunity lost, 
could never be regained, that the rejection of the Constitution must be 
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followed by anarchy, and anarchy by inter-State wars, to a common destruc- 
tion. The anti-Federalists, principally consisting of the less timid classes 
in each State, held such fears to be preposterous. They knew that there 
was then a Union, and they believed that it would continue to exist, that 
it must exist, because its advantages were palpable to every man and every 
State. They did not believe that it could depend upon any one special set 
of words, or if it could, that the Constitution was that special set of words, 
and they felt that the assumption of a lack of patriotism, or Unionism, in an 
opposition to it was an affront ; that the reason that Mason gave in the Fed- 
eral Convention for refusing his signature ; “ I will not say take this, or noth- 
ing,” was their reason, and while they were satisfied to vest in a Federal Gov- 
ernment every power necessary to a Union, they were determined to have 
nothing but a Union, and resolved that every expression in the Constitu- 
tion should be so precise and clear, that a possibility of doubt, or pretext 
for quarrel, should be excluded. When Mr. Lincoln said “that the human 
mind cannot reach to the audacity of denying any right plainly written in 
the Constitution,” he spoke the praise, although the epitaph, of the policy 
which sought to have every right and power plainly written. Possibly it 
is a matter of regret, that the criticism of the anti-Federalists had not 
been more minute and searching, and their emendation more thorough. 
War, and the change of the principle of government from consent to force, 
might have been averted. With such parties existing, the debate in the 
Virginia Convention opened. Among the debaters were men whose 
names are inseparable from the history of the United States—Madison, 
Henry, Marshall, Monroe. With these were associated others, perhaps 
not inferior in mental power, if less fortunate in opportunities for displaying 
it. The preamble and first article having been read in the Committee on 
the Whole, Nicholas rose to commend it. He reviewed the plan of repre- 
sentation in its different characteristics; the qualification of electors, of 
those they might elect, the number, tenure of office, and powers of the lat- 
ter; and lastly the security of the people. The qualification of electors 
for the general and State legislatures was the same; a reasonable provision, 
as the qualifications of electors varied in the States. The qualifications of 
the elected were age and residence ; one, requisite for maturity of judg- 
ment, the other for an identity of interest with a State. The term of office, 
neither too long, nor too short, conciliated duty to the Union, with re- 
sponsibility to constituents, for intelligent and faithful service. The num- 
ber had to be fixed arbitrarily at first, but upon the disclosures of a census, 
would be altered to exactness. So far as the security of the peopie might 
be involved: the House had a greater weight in the system, than the Com- 
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mons in that of England. The Commons had overmatched greater pow- 
ers than the House would have to encounter, and their responsibility to 
constituents was less. This power so vested cannot be abused, for experi- 
ence has proved that men can trust those whose rights are identical with 
their own. Still more, the people being possessed of the supreme power, 
can change the government when they please. The power to regulate 
the time, manner, and place of elections for federal offices in the House, he 
deemed to be indispensable ; without it, there could be no security for the 
general government against the hostility of State legislatures. If a State 
legislature, by accident or design, failed to regulate, the inaction would 
eventually put an end to the Union. Again, there might otherwise be as 
many different periods of election as States, therefore, without a power in 
the Federal government to prescribe uniformity, a full house might 
be unattainable. Henry inquired of the delegates to the late Federal 
Convention what was the purpose of that body, what did it mean by “ We 
the People” instead of “ We the States?” Did it design a great confed- 
erated government? Randolph seized the opportunity to deny vacilia- 
tion.. He had refused to sign because he thought amendments necessary, 
Had this Convention met at an earlier date, he should have thought them 
a condition of acceptance. Now, it was too late, the hope of subsequent 
amendments was all that was left to him. The objection to “We the 
People,” was the least and most trivial of all possible objections, it carried 
its answer with it. Should not the people be consulted upon the con- 
struction of a government by which they were to be bound ? 

Mason claimed that direct taxation, before requisition made and re- 
fused, in which case it would be proper, subverted every principle hitherto 
maintained, and would make the system a consolidated government. The 
plan he had hoped for, was one which would draw a line between the 
general government and the State governments, so distinct as to prevent 
that clashing of interests and powers, which must otherwise end in the 
destruction of one or of the other. 

Pendleton admitted that a consolidated government—one with sole, ex- 
clusive and unlimited power, executive, legislative, and judicial—would be 
inadmissible ; but the Constitution is neither such, nor could by any possi- 
bility be made such. It only extended to the general purposes of a Union, 
and did not intermeddle with the local particular affairs of the States. The 
Federal government depends upon the existence of the State govern- 
ments; without those, to continue the existence of Congress, and preserve 
order and peace within their boundaries, it must be destroyed. Fault has 
been found with the expression, ‘‘ We, the People.” Ifthe objection means 
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that a union ought not to be of the people, but of the governments of the 
States, the choice of words is very happy. What have the State govern- 
ments to do with the Constitution? If they were to determine upon ac- 
ceptance, the people would not. be the judges of the terms on which it was 
adopted. Direct taxation encounters objection. A government must be 
supported ; for support it must have its own revenue. If it had to depend 
upon requisitions, precious time might be lost between its necessities, and 
the possibilities of supply through the action of the State governments. 
Requisitions might be neglected, even refused ; collision might ensue, and 
the Union be dissolved, 

Henry rejoined: “The fate of America is involved in my question. 
Whether this plan is a confederation of States, or a consolidation of 
States, turns upon that little ‘We, the People.” The inquiry is not how 
trade may be increased, or a great and powerful people may be formed, 
but how liberty, which ought to be the direct end of government, may be 
secured. Unfortunately nothing will preserve it but force. To give up 
the means to preserve it, will be ruin. My great objection to this govern- 
ment is, that it does not leave us the means of defending our rights. It 
is said that it is not safe to reject it. Why not? It is said that there is 
a plain way of getting amendments. Am I mad, or are my countrymen 
mad ? 

“Six-tenths of the people of four States, not one-twentieth of the Ameri- 
can people, can deny the most necessary alteration. The gentleman who 
presides (Pendleton) tells us that to prevent abuses in our governments 
we will assemble in convention, recall our delegated powers, and punish our 
servants for abusing their trust. There would be fine times if, to punish 
tyrants, it were sufficient to assemble the people. The arms will be gone, 
and neither an aristocratic nor a democratic spirit be left. In what 
nation was a revolution ever heard of, compassed by those without any 
power at all, against those with power? There will be a standing army. 
How can that be punished? Will your mace-bearer be a match for a dis- 
ciplined regiment? What will be the situation? Power of direct taxa- 
tion unbounded and unlimited, power of exclusive legislation over ten 
miles square, and over all places purchased for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals and dockyards, is conceded. What resistance could be 
made? The attempt would be madness ; the country would be in the 
hands of enemies; their garrisons in its strongholds. Even the discipline 
of the militia is to be alienated. Will the oppressor let go the oppressed ? 
Was there ever such an instance ? Can the annals of mankind exhibit one 


single example, when rulers, overcharged with power, let the oppressed go 
VoL. XV.—No. 6.—38 
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upon their most urgent entreaty? Sometimes the oppressed have got 
loose by one of those bloody struggles which desolate a country; but a 
willing relinquishment of power is one of those things of which human 
nature never was, nor ever will be capable.. The first consideration should 
be Liberty, the second, Union. Are not the means confounded with the 
end, in this government? There is no responsibility, no punishment for 
the grossest maladministration, for the most outrageous violation of im- 
munities. By what law can aggressions be punished ? none is visible. The 
preservation of liberty depends upon the chance of men being virtuous 
enough to punish themselves. 

Randolph pressed the consideration of safety. Were I convinced that 
our accession was not necessary to preserve this Union, I would not accede 
without previous amendments, but I am satisfied that it will be lost if we 
reject. The Union is necessary to the safety of Virginia, and indispen- 
sable to her happiness. I confess that it is imprudent for one nation to 
form an alliance with another, whose situation and construction of govern- 
ment are dissimilar, but can Virginia exist without the Union? She cannot, 
as I will prove. He detailed the reasons for his belief that she would not 
be capable of defense against the bordering States, if they should be hostile, 
and that they would be hostile, he justly inferred from human nature. 

Madison was pained to hear continual distortion of the natural con- 
struction of language. It was enough for any human production to beara 
fair discussion. If powers be necessary, apparent danger is not a sufficient 
reason against conceding them. Since the general civilization of mankind 
there had been more instances of the abridgment of the freedom of the 
people, by the gradual and silent encroachments of those in power, than by 
violent and sudden usurpation. The history of ancient and modern repub- 
lics, showed their destruction to have resulted from turbulence, violence, 
and the trampling of the rights of a minority, by a majority. On consider- 
ation of the peculiar situation of the United States, and the causes of the 
diversity of sentiment which pervaded their inhabitants, there is great dan- 
ger that the same causes may terminate in the same fatal effects they had 
produced in other republics. That danger ought to be wisely guarded 
against, and perhaps in the progress of this discussion, it might appear that 
the only possible remedy for those evils, and the means of protecting and 
preserving the principles of republicanism, would be found in that system 
which is declaimed against as the parent of despotism. The principal 
question is, whether the proposed government be federal, or consolidated. 
It is of a mixed nature, in a manner unprecedented. There is not an ex- 
press example in the experience of the world. It stands by itself. In some 
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respects it is of a federal nature, in others of a consolidated nature. In the 
manner in which the Constitution is investigated, ratified, and made the act 
of the people of America, it is not completely consolidated nor entirely 
federal, Who are the parties to it? The people, but not the people as com- 
posing our great body, but the people as composing thirteen sovereignties. 
No State is bound by it without its own consent. Should all the States 
adopt it, it will be a government established by the thirteen States of 
America, not through the intervention of legislatures, but by the people at 
large. In this respect, the distinction between the existing and proposed 
system is very material; that, was created by the dependent, derivative power 
of the legislatures of the States, this, will be by the superior power of the 
people. This same idea is in some degree attended to in the provision for 
alterations. A majority of the States cannot introduce amendments, nor 
are all required for that purpose. Three-fourths must concur. In this 
there is a departure from the federal idea. The members of the House of 
Representatives are to be chosen by the people at large in proportion to 
the numbers in the respective districts. The Senate is elected by the 
States in their equal and political capacity. Had the government been 
completely consolidated the Senate would have been elected by the people 
in their individual capacity. Thus it is of a complicated nature, and the 
complication may be hoped to exclude the evils of an absolute consolidated 
government, as well as those of a mere confederacy. If Virginia was 
separated, her power and authority would extend to all cases; if all powers 
were vested in the general government, it would be a consolidated govern- 
ment, but the powers of the general government are enumerated. It has 
legislative powers on defined and limited objects, beyond which it cannot 
extend its jurisdiction. If any of those powers be necessary, inconvenient 
though they be, Virginia must submit to receive them, or to lose the 
Union. Direct taxation will probably be unnecessary for the general 
purposes of government, but in case of war, every resource must be at its 
command. 

Corbin considered Madison’s definition of the proposed government 
exact, and its appropriate designation, a representative federal republic, as 
contradistinguished from a confederacy. It placed the remedy for disorder 
in the hands that felt it, not as the other, in the hands that caused it. The 
evils justly complained of in popular governments—faction, dissension, and 
the consequent subjection of the minority to the caprice and arbitrary de- 
cision of a majority—will be excluded by the Constitution, for faction must 
be less when the interest of a nation is entirely concentrated, than when 
it is entirely diversified. This government, which will make us one people, 
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which will have a tendency to assimilate our situations, and which is so 
admirably calculated to produce harmony and unanimity, cannot possibly 
admit of an oppressive combination by one part of the Union against 
the other. Therefore what end will be answered by an attempt to obtain 
previous amendments? Will the States that have adopted rescind their 
resolutions? Had we adopted, would we recede to please the caprice of 
another State? Must there not be another Federal Convention? Must 
there not be another convention in every State? If our conditions are re- 
jected, we must be excluded from the Union, or other conventions must be 
called, eternally revolving and devising expedients without coming to a 
final decision. Let us go hand in hand with Massachusetts, adopt and pro- 
pose amendments. Henry resumed: We are told that this government, 
taken collectively, is without example, that it is national in this part, federal 
in that; in the brain it is national, in the stamina federal; some limbs are 
federal, some national ; it is federal in conferring powers, it is national in 
retaining them ; it is not to be supported by the States, the pockets of in- 
dividuals are to be searched for its maintenance. What signifies the most 
curious anatomical description of it, in its creation, to all the common pur- 
poses of legislation? it is a great consolidation of government, but, when 
it works sorely on our necks, we may have the consolation of knowing that 
it is a mixed government, and of saying that it was Federal in its origin. 
Is it not absurd to adopt this system, and to rely upon its being afterwards 
amended. Is the rage for novelty so great, that you are first to sign and 
seal; and then retract? You are to bind yourself hand and foot, for 
what? to be unbound. You are to go into a dungeon, for what? to 
come out. Is there no danger when you go in, that the bolt of federal 
authority will shut you in. Lee answered: This new system shows in 
stronger terms than words could declare, that the liberties of the people 
are secured. Its principle is, that all powers are in the people, and that 
rulers have no powers but what are enumerated in that paper. When a 
question arises with respect to the legality of any power assumed, or exer- 
cised by the Congress, it is plain on the side of the governed. Is it 
enumerated in the Constitution? If it be, it is legal and just; if otherwise, 
arbitrary and unconstitutional. Monroe stated distinctly the ground upon 
which many who recognized the superiority of the Constitution in most 
respects to the confederation and were desirous to adopt it, felt compelled 
to insist upon a previous amendment. “ Power is divided between the 
State and Federal governments. It is distributed in the Federal Gov- . 
ernment, for better administration, between three branches; there is 
little danger of either being subverted by the others, but, zf the Federal 
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very great danger that their coalition, for they will naturally coalesce, may 
subvert the rights of the people. Where is the security for rights? where 
is a check within the system? I cannot see any. There ought to bea 
third distinct branch to maintain an equilibrium.’’ Though no immediate 
answers were made to Monroe, two were incidentally attempted in the 
course of debate. Madison found a solution of the difficulty in the virtue 
of the people. If they were not virtuous enough, and intelligent enough, 
to elect men of virtue and intelligence, no theoretic checks, or forms of 
government could insure. The experience of the world is directly oppo- 
site. “The nature of a government may make bad men better, or good 
men less good. If the application be narrowed to Republican govern- 
ments, or still more restricted, to the United States, the statement is just 
as untenable. If a theory of government, that is, rights and duties are 
reciprocal and coextensive, the character of men will be higher than if it 
fails in that respect. If the theory of a government admits of a penalty 
for disregard of duty, each succeeding generation will become more and 
more self-controlled. If there be no penalty, each succeeding genera- 
tion will become less and less self-restrained.” Marshall supposed the 
solution to be found in the independence of the judges. But he, like Madi- 
son, begged the question. Independence is not impartiality. The appoint- 
ing power' necessarily has a bias, it selects for a judge a man known to 
have the same bias. It cannot be otherwise, when the construction of a 
constitution is the basis of parties. A Protestant would not be willing to 
submit the points on which he differs from the Church of Rome to the de- 
cision of the College of Cardinals, eminent as that body may be, nor would 
a Roman Catholic, to the Bench of Bishops in England, or to a synod of 
Presbyterian divines, strong as may be the intellect, pure the nature, and 
just the intention of the bishops and divines. What makes the impossibil- 
ity of freedom from bias in a Federal Judiciary more striking is, that nom- 
inally the Federal Government is the party appointing, but the real party 
is the States. The question of Monroe—‘ What prevents a coalition, and 
with a coalition, what becomes of rights?” —remains unanswered. 

Marshall followed. “The supporters of the Constitution idolize democ- 
racy. They admire the system, because they think it establishes a well- 
regulated democracy. What are the favorite maxims of a democracy? 
Strict observance of justice and public faith, from which no mischief or 
misfortune ought to deter, and a steady adherence to virtue. The friends 
of the Constitution are as tenacious of liberty as its enemies. They desire 
no power in the government to endanger it, only such as will protect and 
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preserve it. What are the objects of the national government? To pro- 
tect the United States in war, and to promote the general welfare. It 
must have powers commensurate with its objects, and the right of direct 
taxation is so essential, that without it the plan may as well be rejected. 
It is said that there are no checks; what has become of the American 
spirit? In that source, if oppressed, will be found the check and control. 
In this country there is no exclusive personal stock of interest. The in- 
terest of the community is blended and inseparably connected with that 
of the individual. When he promotes his own, he promotes that of the 
community; when he consults the common good, he consults his own. 
Such checks abound. Is it an absurdity to adopt before amendment? is 
the object of adoption, solely amendment, is it not besides, safety, protec- 
tion from faction? If on trying the system, amendment shall be found 
necessary, what restrains amendment? The government is not supported 
by force, it depends on our free will. When experience shows us any in- 
convenience, we can correct it; but until we have experience on the sub- 
ject, amendments, as well as the Constitution, are to try. There is such 
diversity in human minds that it is impossible we should concur in one 
system until we try it.” 

In the remarks of Marshall there is a statement which may have been 
justified by personal knowledge, but of which neither proof nor probability 
can be found in any recorded utterance. To him, in the Virginia, as to 
Wilson, in the Federal Convention, peculiar information on the matter 
seems to have been conveyed. “There are in this State and in every State 
many who are decided enemies of the Union. Reflect on the probable 
conduct of such men. What will they do? They will bring in amend- 
ments which are local in their nature, which they know will not be accep- 
ted. Disunion will be their object. This will be attained by the proposal 
of unreasonable amendments.” 

Mason and Henry were strenuous opponents of unconditional ratifica- 
tion, both were among the foremost men of their time, long in public life, and 
from official positions brought in contact with numbers. Mason’s testi- 
mony on the point is explicit and full. ‘ Foreigners would suppose from 
the declamation about the Union, that there was a great dislike in America 
to any general government. I have never in my whole life heard one single 
man deny the propriety and necessity of a Union. This necessity is 
deeply impressed upon the American mind. There can be no danger of 
any object being lost when the mind of every man in the country is strongly 
attached to it—to the blessings of a Union, I hope, not merely to the name. 
They who are loudest in praise of the name, are not more attached to the 
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reality than I. The security of our liberty and happiness is the object we 
ought to have in view in seeking to establish a Union. If we endanger, in- 
stead of securing those, the name of Union is a trivial consolation. We 
ask such amendments as will point out what powers are reserved to the 
State government, and clearly discriminate between them and those given 
to the general government, so as to prevent future disputes and the clash- 
ing of interests. Grant us amendments to that end, and we will cheerfully 
with our hands and hearts unjte with those who advocate the Constitution, 
and will do every thing we can to support and carry it into execution.” 

Henry was not less emphatic. ‘The reality of Union, not the name, is 
the object which most merits the attention of every friend of his country. 
The American Union is dear to every man. Every man with three grains 
of information must think and know that Union is the best of all things. 
Let it be shown that the rights of the Union are secure and we consent.” 

Words may be false, but facts cannot mislead. No amendment was 
ever sought that was not general, and no amendment proposed had any 
object but Peace and Liberty. 

Grayson held the radical defect of the Constitution to lie in the opposi- 
tion of its component parts. ‘“ There were two opinions in the world upon 
the construction of governments, one that men can govern themselves, the 
other that they cannot, but must be ruled by some force independent of 
them. He believed in the possibility and advantage of self-government. 
If he was right a system should be purely federal, if he was wrong a system 
should be a complete consolidation, in which case the object to be sought 
was a yoke as light as possible. The proposed plan was too strong for a 
federal, and too weak for aconsolidated government. Republican in form, 
it was founded on the principles of a monarchy, with the three estates, but 
without the inherent checks of the British Monarchy. Its executive was 
blended with legislative functions, contrary to the opinion of the best 
writers, and fettered in some parts, was as unlimited in others as a Roman 
Dictator. Its democratic branch was marked with strong features of aris- 
tocracy, and its aristocratic branch with the impurities and imperfections 
arising from inequality of representation and want of responsibility. The 
Constitution did not remove the fatal inconvenience of clashing State in- 
terests. The members of Congress from Virginia would be actuated by the 
interests of the State, so would those from every other State. I hope my 
fears may be groundless, but I believe as I do my creed, that the operation 
of the system will be a faction of seven States to oppress the rest of the 
Union. It may be said that we are represented. Will that lessen our 
misfortunes? a small representation gives a pretense to injure and destroy. 
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The British would have been glad to take us into the Union, like Scotland, 
giving a small representation. The Federal Convention, called to remedy 
the defects of the confederation, was asked for bread, and has given a stone, 
What was the defect of the confederation? No means of a revenue. 
Supply that defect by giving it the control of commerce, and as other de- 
fects become apparent, apply by a mode of amendment, the remedy. Ap- 
portion the public debts so as to throw the unpopular ones on the back lands, 
call only for requisitions for the interest on the foreign debt, and aid them 
by loans. Keep on so, till the American character is marked with some 
certain features, we are too young to know what we are fit for. The con- 
tinual migration of people from Europe, and the settlement of new coun- 
tries onour Western frontier, are strong arguments against making. new ex- 
periments in government now. In framing a government, the genius and 
disposition of a people, and a variety of other circumstances, ought to be 
considered. 

“But we are told that unless we adopt this constitution, that we shall 
be disunited and ruined forever, that we shall have wars and rumors of 
wars, and that every calamity shall attend us. Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land are to fall on us from the north, like the Goths and Vandals of old: 
the Algerines, whose flat-sided vessels never come farther than Madeira, 
are to fill the Chesapeake with mighty fleets to attack us on the front; on 
the rear the Indians are to invade us with numerous armies, to turn our 
cleared lands into hunting-grounds; and the Carolinians from the south, 
mounted on alligators, I presume, are to come and destroy our corn-fields 
and eat up our little children. These dangers are merely imaginary, and 
ludicrous in the extreme. Are we to be destroyed by Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania? For what will Democratic States make war? how long since 
have they imbibed a hostile spirit? But the generality is to attack us. 
Will they attack us after violating their faith in the first Union? Will they 
not violate their faith if they do not take us in their confederacy? Have 
they not agreed by the old confederation that the Union shall be perpet- 
ual, and that no alteration shall take place without the consent of Con- 
gress, and the confirmation by the legislatures of every State? I cannot 
think there is such depravity in mankind, as that after violating public 
faith so flagrantly, they should also make war on us for not following their 
example. We are told that we ought to take measures, which otherwise 
we should not, for fear of disunion. Disunion is impossible. The Eastern 
States hold the fisheries, which are their corn-fields, by a hair. They have 
a dispute with the British Government about their limits at this moment. 
Is not a general and strong government necessary to their interest? If 
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ever nations had inducements to peace, the Eastern States now have. 
New York and Pennsylvania anxiously look forward to the furtrade. How 
can they obtain it but by union? Can the Western posts be got, or re- 
tained without union? Howare the little States inclined? They are not 
likely to disunite. Their weakness will prevent them from quarreling. Are 
not the inducements to union strong, with the British on one side, and 
the Spaniards on the other? Thank Heaven, we have a Carthage of our 
own.” 

Grayson protested against direct taxation. His mind could not con- 
ceive of two powers equally supreme over one object. Madison observed 
that requisitions were not only an awkward and roundabout way to attain 
a desired result, but were more calculated to insure inequality and dissat- 
isfaction than direct taxation. Men will pay less grudgingly if certain 
that every one must pay, but with the possibility that some may escape 
payment, all must be reluctant. The experience of the confederation was 
conclusive against them. Besides, in case of war, some States would be 
more exposed to its evils than others; imports would be less productive 
and expenses increased, and the more secure any State was, the less it 
would feel the exigency whieh compelled requisitions. There was another 
consideration which might be operative in the future. As manufactures 
increased, the revenue from imports would diminish, and the vacuum must 
be filled by direct taxation. So far as a cession of power was involved, 
there was no augmentation, simply a change necessary to the efficacy of a 
power already vested in the confederation. The difference was not ina 
theory of government, but in the practice of government. Taxation to 
the same extent, and for the same purposes, was authorized by both sys- 
tems, but one made a State the tax-payer, the other, individuals. The first 
had proved ineffectual, the latter would be adequate. 

Pendleton had studied the Constitution, not, however, hoping to find 
a scheme free from the possibility of objections. That could not be ex- 
pected of a human effort. He did see the seeds of disunion in it, though 
in the future, not the immediate operation of the government, but he 
trusted to the power of amendment to extrude those agencies. He could 
not see any difficulty in the duality of governments, their spheres of action 
being totally different, one embracing interests common to all the States, 
the other interests peculiar to each State. They ran on parallel lines; if 
each kept to its own sphere they could not conflict. Direct taxation might 
never be necessary, but it might become indispensable to the safety of the 
Union, and therefore the power of direct taxation ought to be possessed 
by the general government. He desired amendments as earnestly as 
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others, but Virginia had no right to ask the adopting States to accept con- 
ditions; she should put herself in the same position as those States; then 
her attitude would be conciliatory, and the amendments she craved would 
be unmistakably in the interest of all. 

Grayson having remarked that manufactures were the resource of a re- 
dundant population, crowded into a limited space; that the extent and 
fertility of the territory would for many years attract labor almost exclu- 
sively to agriculture ; that therefore imports must be more productive, and 
consequently that direct taxation could not be necessary, and its exercise 
might become a source of friction; Madison admitted that imports would 
increase until population became so great as to compel a recurrence to 
manufactures, but the unsettled parts of America would be inhabited at 
no distant period. In twenty-five years the population in every part of 
the United States would be as great as it then was in the settled parts; 
already, wherever there was.a medium, manufactories were beginning to be 
established. In preparing a government for futurity it should be founded 
on principles of permanency, not on conditions of a temporary nature. 
Direct taxation could not be a cause of friction. When the authority of 
the general government was exclusive, no question could arise; when it was 
concurrent, future legislation must regulate action. It was necessary, how- 
ever: men have to pay for the advantages of government, and it obviously 
could make no difference to them whether they paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment directly, or through the conduit of a State; but, to the public 
credit of the Union, the difference was very great whether its debts were 
to be paid from its own resources, or whether payment depended upon 
the compliance of thirteen bodies. No one would lend it a shilling on that 
contingency. 

Henry rejoined. “We are told that all powers not given, are retained. 
Advert to the history of England. Its people lived without a declaration 
of rights till the war in the time of Charles I. Power and privilege then 
depended upon implication and logical discussion. Upon the expulsion of 
the Stuarts, a bill of rights prescribed to William of Orange on what terms 
he should reign, and the end of construction and implication was the end of 
revolutions. Did Scotland enter into a union with England and trust to 
subsequent amendments? No, all the terms of the bargain were settled 
beforehand. We are told that our safety is secured by representation. Is 
Virginia represented ? Rhode Island and Delaware together, infinitely in- 
ferior in extent and population, have double her weight, and can counteract 
her influence. Representation, therefore, is not the vital principle of this 
government. He inquired why the States were not to pay their own agents, 
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why the salaries were not fixed, and why members of Congress should be 
permitted to abandon an office to which they had been elected by their con- 
stituents, for one to which they had not been designated. If incitement 
to office was desirable, the provision was proper; if not, it should be cor- 
rected by an amendment.” 

Madison developed the reasoning of the Federal Convention. “If com- 
pensation had been appointed by the State governments, the government 
of the Union would not have been safe; at least its existence must have 
been precarious, with members of the Congress dependent upon salaries 
from other public bodies competent to withold them. The salaries had 
not been fixed, because the purchasing power of money varies, and if they 
had become inadequate, the door would have been open to evils from in- 
adequacy, which reflection must suggest as probable. This was the most 
delicate point in the organization of a republican government, the most 
difficult to establish on unexceptionable grounds. It appeared to him that 
the Convention had fixed on the most eligible; the Constitution takes the 
medium between two extremes, and perhaps with respect to the eligibility 
of representatives to office, with more wisdom than either the British or 
the State governments, They can fill no new offices created by them- 
selves, nor old ones of which they have increased the salary. If they 
were excluded altogether, it is possible that disadvantages might accrue 
from the exclusion, not to mention the impolicy and injustice of denying 
them a common privilege. They will not relinquish their legislative, to ac- 
cept other offices. They will more probably confer them on friends or 
connections. If this be an inconvenience, it is incident to all govern- 
ments.” 

Grayson objected to the right of the Senate to propose or concur in 
amendments to money bills. Practically it was equivalent to originating 
them. 

Madison answered that, in his view, a right of the Senate to originate 
money bills was unimportant, and if it had been given, would not have 
been objectionable. Its power of amendment was commendable. With- 
out that, the slightest exceptionable feature might cause the rejection of a 
bill, and all the time spent and labor bestowed would be wasted. As an 
alteration cannot conclude the House, no harm was possible, many advan- 
tages might be gained, and the rights and interests of the States be better 
guarded. 

Mason stated an amendment which ought to be made in- that clause of 
the Constitution which confers the power to arm and discipline the militia. 
“J wish an express declaration that in case the general government shall 
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neglect to arm and discipline the militia, the State governments may.” 
With this single exception I would agree to this part. Madison “could 
not conceive that by giving that power to the general government, the 
Constitution had taken it from the State governments. The power is 
concurrent, not exclusive. Does the organization of the government 
warrant a belief that the power will be abused, can that be supposed of a 
government of a federal nature, consisting of many coequal sovereignties, 
particularly as it has one branch chosen from the people.”’ 

Henry observed, “If you give too little power to-day, you may give 
more to-morrow, but if you give too much power to-day, you cannot retake 
it to-morrow; for that purpose, to-morrow will never come. If you have 
the fate of other nations you will never see it. It is assumed that American 
rulers will not depart from their duty. It is an universal principle in all 
ages and all nations, that rulers have been actuated by private interest, 
equally so will they be in America. In a sense of duty you will not find 
a check. If the power of arming and discipline is concurrent, the power 
of naming officers must be concurrent. To admit this mutual concurrence 
will carry you into endless absurdity, the Congress with nothing exclusive 
on one hand, nor the States on the other.” 

Nicholas confuted the argument: The power of arming and disci- 
plining is already vested in the State governments, and, though given to the 
general government, is not given exclusively, because in every instance 
where the Constitution intends that the general government shall exer- 
cise any power exclusively, words of exclusion are particularly inserted. 
Consequently, in every case where such words of exclusion are not in- 
serted, power is concurrent, unless it is impossible that the power should 
be exercised by both the general government and the State governments. 
It is not absurd to say that Virginia may arm the militia if Congress 
neglects to arm them, but it would be absurd to say that Virginia should 
arm them after Congress had done so, or to say that Congress should 
appoint the officers and train the militia when it is expressly excepted 
from their powers. 

Marshall closed: “ Each government derives its powers from the people ; 
each is to act according to the powers given it. The State governments 
do not derive powers from the general government, then, must not every 
power be retained which is: not parted with? If a power, before in 
the State legislatures, is given to the general legislature, both shall exer- 
cise it, unless.there be an incompatibility or negative words precluding 
the State governments. All the powers which the States possessed, ante- 
cedent to the adoption of the Constitution, of which they are not divested 
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by any grant of, or by any restriction from, in the Constitution, they must 
necessarily be as fully possessed of, as ever they had been.” 

Henry was not yet satisfied. The nations which had retained their liberty 
were comparatively few. America would add to the number of the op- 
pressed, if she depended on constructive rights and argumentative implica- 
tion. If rights not given were retained, why were there negative clauses 
upon-some of the powers of Congress? Concurrent power is not reducible 
to practice. If there was an insurrection in Virginia against the State, 
an insurrection in another State against the general government, the call 
of one or the other must be obeyed, of which? Madison replied: 
“The power must be vested in Congress, or in the State governments, 
or there must be a division, or there must be a concurrence. If in 
the State governments, where is a provision for the general defense? If 
it must be divided, let a better method be shown. When the militia are 
in the service of the United States, the United States govern them. What 
can be more positive than that the States govern them, when not. A State 
is not barred from calling forth its militia to suppress insurrections and 
domestic violence ; and, in its right to call for Federal aid, it has a supple- 
mentary security.” . 

What is the intent, it was asked, of the power to call forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the United States? Isa military government aimed 
at? The answer was, the meaning is plain—if the civil power be insuffi- 
cient. Why not say so? was the rejoinder; we are all agreed upon that 
point, and, when the expression of a purpose is so easy, why leave a loop- 
hole for construction? On the face of the instrument there is nothing to 
exclude the danger of a future claim that the words mean exactly what they 
say, and no more. Madison answered by recalling “a remark which had 
fallen from a gentleman on the same side as himself, and which deserved to 
be attended to. If we be dissatisfied with this national government, and 
choose to renounce it, this is an additional safeguard to our defense.” 

Great objection was made to the exclusive jurisdiction over the ten 
miles square. Madison thought he had obviated it, by the suggestion that 
the Federal Government could not otherwise be guarded from the undue 
influence of some State, or be safe in its deliberations, and secure from 
insult. He pointed out that there must be a cession of the land bya 
State or States, which could settle the terms of cession, and make such stip- 
ulations as they pleased. 

Grayson said: “ There are no objections to giving all necessary powers, 
but there are objections to giving any unnecessary powers. Exclusive 
jurisdiction might be held to nullify, within that district, provisions of the 
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Constitution which had been considered sagacious. Governmental and 
police powers would answer all the ends proposed to be attained. No 
check could be found in terms of cession or stipulations, for the ten miles 
square might be located in a territory.” 

“ That objection fails,” answered Nicholas, “for the power of Congress 
over the territory is limited to making rules and regulations for its disposal, 
the grant of it was for the benefit of all the States; it cannot be perverted 
to the prejudice of any.” Pendleton argued that “the clause did not by 
any fair construction give Congress any power to impede the operation of 
any part of the Constitution, or to affect the rights of the citizens of the 
Union. The jurisdiction is not opposed to the general powers of the Fed- 
eral legislature, or to those of the State legislatures. It is opposed to 
the legislative power of the State, within which the ten miles square are 
situated. It does not go one step beyond the delegated powers.” 

Upon almost every clause of the Constitution as it was read, one point 
was raised, or one question reiterated. Where is the distinct acknowledg- 
ment that all power not conceded is retained? Where is there a word to 
forecluse the assertion that it is not? At this time you believe and say 
with perfect sincerity, not only that it is, but that the mind cannot con- 
ceive that it is not, but can you answer for the future? In every other 
system government has every power not expressly excluded. If, hereafter, 
men shall contend that this system is to be gauged by the rules applicable 
to other systems, what, so far as reasoning goes, is to confute them? You 
construe to-day, why shall not others construe to-morrow. What is to pre- 
vent “ general welfare” or the “ sweeping clause”’ being held in the future ? 
absolute surrenders of every right, and an investiture of complete sov- 
ereignty. There is a clause in the Articles of Confederation reserving to 
each State, every power, jurisdiction and right not expressly delegated to 
the United States. That clause met general approval. Why was it not 
inserted in the Constitution? Would it have consumed too much paper? 
What was the motive for omitting it, or what could be the objection to 
adding it ? r 

Mason stated that he was the more pertinacious upon this point, be- 
cause he had perceived in the Federal Convention the disposition and 
moreover the intention on the part of some, to extend power by construc- 
tion, so that by slow, gradual, incessant encroachments, the Constitution 
could be made, not what it purported to be, or was then represented to be, 
but what they thought it should have been. 

Madison, unlike some great men of his party, sincere in advocacy, 
and sanguine in hope, demanded an explanation. Mason answered: 
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“The fact is well known, that the disposition was not merely prevalent in 
the Federal Convention, but that it exists in many men, in every State of 
the Union, among whom were men of great abilities and high character.” 
From frequent intercommunication with Madison, he knew that such were 
not his sentiments, and he believed that they were not entertained by any 
delegate from Virginia. Madison was satisfied with the disclaimer, as to 
himself, but it does not appear that he denied the accuracy of the state- 
ment as to others. From the political action in the earlier years of the 
Republic, the disposition might have been then inferred, but from this de- 
bate we learn that the anti-Federalists were possessed of the views and ob- 
jects of their opponents. It is now easy to account for the intensely bitter 
party spirit and the fierce hatreds, and fatal encounters of individuals. Few 
things irritate men more than the sense of trickery, intended or attempted. 

Nicholas reasserted what his side had frequently asserted: ‘“ The 
sweeping clause” has the same effect and no more as if it had followed each 
delegation of power, and was bounded as a summary of them. The 
“general welfare” was united to the particular power of levying and col- 
lecting taxes, etc., and was not connected with any general power of legis- 
lature. The question had: been put, why negative words were found 
in the Constitution? They created exceptions to a general power ; for in- 
stance, under the power to regulate commerce, the slave trade might at 
once have been prohibited, but for the exception. To the question, how is 
the extent of power to be determined? he answered, “ By the same power, 
which in all well-regulated communities determines the extent of legisla- 
tive powers. If a legislature exceeds its powers, the judiciary will declare 
the excess void, or the people will have the right to declare it void. It is 
universally agreed that the people have all power; if they part with any, 
is it necessary to declare that they retain the rest?” 

Mason denounced the clause which admitted a slave trade. He would 
have preferred to it a Union excluding the States which exacted it. 
Slavery was a great misfortune ; only one could be greater—manumission. 
Henry equally deplored slavery, and dreaded manumission. These seunti- 
ments appear to be contradictory, but they are not. An abolitionist in a 
slave-holding community is such from his reason, not his emotions. His 
aim is to reconcile, not to antagonize, the present and the future with the 
past. He recognizes his duty to the master as a fellow-citizen, to the 
slave as a fellow-man. Duty to the master was held to be the higher, as 
the obligation to him was two-fold, whence his consent must be coaxed, or 
bought. Duty to the slave was held to consist not merely in freedom 
from thrall, but in betterment of existence. Therefore all the early 
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abolitionists, and they were many, considered that abolition and coloniza- 
tion must go hand in hand. They believed that of two free races, inhabit- 
ing the same country, intermarriage being repugnant, one must finally be 
extirpated. They did not believe that intermarriage was among the pos- 
sibilities of the future, basing their opinion on the example of the colonists, 
who shunned that relation with the Indians, though white women were 
scarce, and red women comely. This generation is either better or wiser, 
but as the learned, the pious, the liberal Dr. Arnold, not many years since, 
thought the difficulty insuperable, it may be indulgent to the mistakes of 
its ancestors. 

Madison “ would conceive the clause impolitic if it were an evil which 
could be excluded without encountering greater evils. The Southern 
States would not have entered into a union without that temporary per- 
mission ; and if excluded, the consequences might have been dreadful to 
them and to us. We are not in a worse situation than before. The traffic 
is prohibited by our laws, and the prohibition may be continued. The 
Union in general is not worse off, for, in the confederation, the importa- 
tion might be continued forever, while now, it may be forbidden after 
twenty years. Great as the evil is, a dismemberment of the Union would 
be greater; those States, if disunited, might solicit and receive aid from 
foreign powers.” 

Mason claimed that a separate clause in the Constitution ought to set- 
tle distinctly the status of property in slaves. Any species of property 
exclusively held by some of the States, which the other States neither 
wanted, nor would want, must have a safeguard; for, if it may be assumed 
that men may be trusted to govern others, when they themselves will suffer 
from misgovernment, it does not follow that they are capable of just power 
when others only bear the evils of injustice. Federal taxation might be 
so used as to destroy the value of slave property. The right of reclama- 
tion of the fugitive slave was of little importance ; the meaning was that 
the fugitive should not be protected. It may be doubted if then there 
was a man in the United States who conceived that “ delivering” was a 
State duty, much less a Federal duty. The anti-Federalists at least under- 
stood the phrase to mean that in every State, process of law for recovery 
of property should be as applicable to property in men as to property in 
things. When the political idea was dominant that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be the stronger the more it meddled, the Fugitive Slave Law 
was passed, and its constitutionality was affirmed judicially, upon that 
political theory, not upon history or language. 

Madison answered that the Southern States most affected were satis- 
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fied and dreaded no danger to their property. The extent to which the 
general government could intermeddle with slavery, was levying a tax of 
ten dollars a head upon importations, and prohibiting the slave trade after 
a fixed period. 

It was suggested that the Vice-Presidency was a useless office, attended 
with possible dangers, besides giving some one State a greater representa- 
tion in the Senate. 

Madison disclosed the reasoning of the Federal Convention on the sub- 
ject. Some officer was necessary to continue the government in case of 
an accident to the President; and a casting vote, in case of a tie, was a 
desirable legislative expedient. He added, that as the Vice-President 
would probably be always selected from one of the larger States, the in- 
equality, which was excessively slight, would be least inequitable. 

Inquiry made, why, in a certain contingency, the President was to be 
elected in the House, by a vote of States, Madison answered that it was 
the result of a compromise between the larger and the smaller States. 

Pendleton opened the debate upon the judiciary clause. His opinions 
carried great weight from his judicial experience. He was satisfied, except 
with the expression “law and fact,” which he admitted to be unfortunate. 
The authority of Congress over “exceptions and regulations” relieved 
him, however, from an anxiety he should otherwise feel. 

Mason agreed that in cases affecting diplomatic agents, in controver- 
sies between States, between citizens of the same State claiming land un- 
der grants from different States, and in Admiralty and maritime questions 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction was proper; and equally so, with some re- 
strictions, in controversies to which the United States were parties. In 
disputes between a State and citizens of another State, a foreign State, 
its citizens or subjects, Federal jurisdiction was manifestly improper. He 
objected to the word “ arising,” as vague, ambiguous, and inconsistent with 
any conception of limitation. Anything might be said to arise under a 
constitution. 

Henry added: There never seems to be any difficulty in finding apt 
words for grants of power, but for the security of liberty, language is ap- 
parently only capable of ambiguity. Are the judiciaries and citizens of all 
the States so lost to shame as to be incapable of justice? Is an individual 
to summon a State before a court, especially a foreigner? Was it ever 
heard of that such a privilege should be given a foreigner? Was war to 
enforce the judgment of a court? Congress, it is said, may be trusted to 
make such exceptions and regulations as experience will suggest. It is 


not the business of representatives, but conventions, to settle the basis of 
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government. Why cannot a State be trusted to do justice between a 
citizen and an Englishman or Frenchman? The provision is disgraceful; 
it will degrade the judiciary, and prostrate the legislature of Virginia. 

Madison asked the committee to consider the difficulties in organizing 
a government for the United States. They who prepared the paper on 
the table found difficulties not to be described. Mutual deference and 
conciliation were absolutely necessary. It was settled, when no party was 
formed, no particular propositions made, when the minds of men were 
calm and dispassionate ; yet even under such circumstances agreement upon 
a general system was very hard to be attained. The judiciary clause 
claimed the indulgence of a fair and liberal interpretation. He would not 
deny that more accurate attention might place in it terms which would 
remove some of the objections which had been made; but with a liberal 
construction there was nothing dangerous nor inadmissible. Surely it was 
not supposable that an individual could drag a State into court; the only 
operation of the clause will be, that a State must sue an individual in a 
Federal Court. Perhaps disputes between citizens of different States had 
better have been left to the courts of the States. 

Marshall considered this part of the plan a great improvement on the 
system about to be abandoned. There are tribunals for the decision of 
controversies, before not at all, or improperly provided. The opposition 
is based upon the idea that the Federal courts will not determine causes 
with the same fairness and impartiality as other courts. Why not? Why 
do we trust judges? From their appointment and independence in office. 
Will not the judges in the Federal courts be chosen with as much wisdom 
as the judges in the State courts? Will they not be equally, if not more in- 
dependent? If there is as much wisdom and knowledge in the United 
States, as in any one State, will not that wisdom and knowledge be exer- 
cised in the selection of judges? Why conclude that they will not decide 
with the same impartiality and candor. It is said that it is disgraceful 
that the State courts shall not be trusted. Does the Constitution take 
away their jurisdiction? It is necessary that the Federal courts should have 
cognizance of cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. What is the service and purpose of a judiciary, but to execute the 
laws in a peaceable, orderly manner, without a recurrence to force, conflict, 
and bloodshed. To what quarter can you look for protection from an in- 
fringement of the Constitution, if power is not given to the judiciary, no 
other body can afford such protection. It is objected that Federal officials 
may be secured from merited punishment by Federal courts. What bars 
the injured from applying for redress to the State courts? It is objected 
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that a State may be called to the bar of a Federal court. The intent is to 
enable a State to recover claims against individuals residing in other 
States. It is said that it would be partial to allow a suit by a State, 
and not against a State. It is necessary, and cannot be avoided. There 
is a difficulty in making a State defendant, which does not prevent its 
being plaintiff. Objection is made to suits in the Federal courts by the 
citizens of one State against the citizens of another. Were I to contend 
that it was necessary in all cases, and that the government would be de- 
fective without it, I should not use my own judgment ; but is not the objec- 
tion carried too far? What can they get more than justice? It has been 
urged that we ought not to depend upon others to rectify defects which 
it is our duty to remove. Our duty is to weigh the good and the evil 
before we decide. If we be convinced that the good greatly preponderates, 
though there be small defects, shall we give up the good, when we can 
remove the little mischief? 

Grayson answered. The excellence of human nature has been invari- 
ably urged in all countries when the cession of power was in agitation. It 
seemed to be the basis of all the arguments on one side. The judiciary 
clause is so vague and indefinite in expression that human nature cannot 
trace the extent of its jurisdiction, nor ascertain its limitation. Between 
the Federal and the State courts the line should be so distinctly drawn that 
interference will be impossible, otherwise there can be no arbiter but the 
sword. The judiciary itself is upon as corrupt a basis as the act of man 
can place it. The salaries may be increased. That a State may be sued 
by or sue a foreign State is a new law of nations. Consent must be had, 
it is said. The foreign State must consent, the American State must 
submit. Is it not so written in the Constitution? Congress we are told 
will eliminate defects. If it cannot make a law against the Constitution, 
neither can it make a law to abridge the Constitution, and the judges can 
neither extend nor abridge it. 

Randolph, though he could not concur with those who thought the 
judiciary clause so formidable, must admit that the words used to define 
jurisdiction were ambiguous in some parts, and unnecessarily extensive in 
others. What are cases in law and equity, arising under the Constitution ? 
What do they relate to? The phraseology is very ambiguous, and can carry 
jurisdiction to an indefinite extent. He thought that the intent of one 
clause was, that a State might be sued by an individual, and approved of 
it, any objection which might be obviated by honesty had with him little 
weight. If he was asked why, knowing the Constitution to be ambig- 
uous, he would vote for its ratification, he answered, because it contains 
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within itself the means of removing defects, because he believed that 
any defects would be removed, and because he believed men capable of 
honesty, even under temptation. If he did believe that all power not ex- 
pressly retained, was parted with, he would detest the system; therefore he 
proposed that Virginia should ratify; putting in the form of ratification 
the words “ that all authority not given is retained by the people, and may 
be resumed when perverted to their oppression; and that no right can be 
canceled, abridged or restrained by the Congress or any officer of the 
United States.” Those words he supposed would manifest the principles 
on which Virginia adopted the Constitution, and entitled her to consider 
the exercise of a power not delegated, a violation of it. 

Henry replied. He saw the dangers which may and must arise if the 
Constitution was accepted. There could be no reliance on it for rights and 
liberties. There will bean empire of men, not of law. Rights and liberties 
would depend upon men. These wisdom and integrity may preserve, these 
ambitious and designing views may destroy. Already it must be seen that 
the friends of the Constitution do not agree as to its meaning. A Consti- 
tuticn ought to be so clear as to be comprehended by every man. Wythe 
admitted the imperfections of the plan and the propriety of amendments, 
but the excellency of many parts could not be denied by its warmest op- 
ponents. Experience, the source of improvement in the science of gov- 
ernment, could alone develop consequences. He proposed ratification, 
and the recommendation of such amendments as were thought necessary. 
They certainly must be obtained, as amendments were desired by all the 
States, and had been proposed by some. Henry urged that the amendment 
to the necessity of which every one agreed, “ that all power not expressly 
delegated, is reserved”’ should precede ratification. To talk of it as a thing 
subsequent, and not an inalienable right, is to leave it to the casual opinion 
of the Congress. They will not reason with Virginia about the effect of 
this Constitution, they will not take the opinion of this Convention as to its 
operation, they will construe it as they please. Subsequent amendments 
stand against every idea of fortitude and manliness in a State, or in any 
one. Evils admitted in order to be removed, and tyranny submitted to, in 
order to be excluded by subsequent alteration, were things new to him. 

Madison claimed great allowance for the plan. Its friends have never 
denied that it has defects, but have claimed that the defects were not dan- 
gerous. As all are agreed that it has defects, it will be easy to remedy 
them by the healing power in the instrument itself. Other States have 
been content to ratify, and rely on the probability of amendments. Why 
should not Virginia do the same? She has hitherto always spoken with 
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respect to her sister States, and has been listened to with respect. It is 
neither the language of confidence, nor respect, to say that she does not 
believe that amendments for the promotion of the common liberty, and 
general interest of the States will be consented to by them. 

Innes took the subtle ground, that if previous amendments were pro- 
posed, the people would not have had an opportunity of expressing their 
views upon them; whereas upon subsequent amendments, they would have 
a facility of examination, and an expression of judgment. He did not appre- 
hend any danger from the dissimilarity of interest, North and South. He 
could not conceive that with the brotherly affection, reciprocal friendship, 
and mutual amity, so constantly inculcated, and with the strongest reasons of 
self-interest besides, the Northern States could be so blind as to alienate the 
affections of the Southern States, and adopt measures which would produce 
discontent, and terminate in the dissolution of a union so necessary to the 
happiness of all. To suppose that they would act contrary to such princi- 
ples would be to suppose them not only destitute of honor and of probity, 
but void of reason; not only bad men, but mad men. 

It is apparent, that if the Federalists had profited by the example of 
Massachusetts, had at once admitted defects, and concurred in amend- 
ments, their object would have been gained with little loss of time, and 
great saving of temper. As soon as they yielded what they should have 
proffered, the Constitution was ratified by 89 yeas to 79 nays. What would 
have happened, if they had continued obstinate, may be learned by the 
vote upon a motion to strike out one of the proposed amendments.  Al- 
though all the great leaders who had championed ratification spoke and 
voted for the motion, it was defeated by a majority of twenty. 

The form of a ratification drawn up by a committee exclusively Fede- 
ralist, Randolph, Nicholas, Madison, Marshall and Corbin, contains these 
words: “ The powers granted under the Constitution, being derived from 
the people of the United States, may be resumed by them, whenever the 
same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression, and every power not 
granted thereby, remains with them and at their will.’’ As soon as pos- 
sible after the Constitution became the government of the United States 
the amendments so eagerly desired were embedded in it. The ninth and 
tenth meant something to the mind of that generation; to subsequent 
generations the meaning depended upon degrees of latitude. 


Kw. bluen/ 





BATTLES OF PORT REPUBLIC AND LEWISTON 
CAMPAIGNING IN THE MOUNTAIN DEPARTMENT 
[Continued from page 491.] 


At daybreak next morning Schenck’s command was called up, and or- 
dered to prepare to lead in that day’s battle. In expectation of immediate 
action, the soldiers breakfasted hastily, examined their muskets, and re- 
plenished their ammunition. Soon after sunrise the command to advance 
was given, and Schenck’s regiments moved promptly, feeling their way 
through the woods. Ina short time we came upon the scene of the pre- 
vious day’s conflict, but to our great surprise no picket was met, no’shot 
fired, and no enemy in sight. The Confederate dead, unburied, lay scat- 
tered numerously through the woods. Among the enemy’s slain I noticed, 
as we. passed along, the body of a young man about twenty years of age 
who lay where he had fallen, beside a tree. He had been instantly killed by 
a musket ball striking him in the forehead, and his face was illumined with 
a happy smile, as though death had been to him a joyous trance. In sin- 
gular contrast with this in the road a little farther on was the body of an 
old man, also killed instantly, whose extended hands were clenched, and 
whose features were distorted as if in a paroxysm of agony and horror. A 
third body, carefully deposited in the door-yard of a farm-house, and cov- 
ered with a blanket, was that of a young Confederate officer, whose noble 
head and intelligent face were of a most captivating type of manly beauty. 
Schenck advanced over the ground which had been occupied by the en- 
emy, prepared to encounter him at any moment, and halted at the Mill 
Creek Church. In and around this solitary building many Confederate 
dead were lying, indicating that it had been used as a field hospital. Far 
ahead a column of dense black smoke was seen, betokening the destruction 
of the Port Republic bridge, and the escape of Jackson’s entire army. All 
the fine hopes we had entertained of capturing our supple antagonist van- 
ished immediately—vanished in smoke. But where was Shields, and what 
had happened to him? Let us see. 

While Frémont was fighting Ewell and Dick Taylor at Cross Keys, 
Jackson was at Port Republic with two brigades—Winder’s and Taliafer- 
ro’s—looking personally after his sole avenue of retreat. His trains were 
yet parked on the north side of the river, and the bridge-head on the south 
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side was held by a detachment of cavalry. Advancing up the Luray Val- 
ley, Shields’ column had been detained by floods resulting from the extra- 
ordinary rainfall, and also by the destruction (by Jackson’s cavalry) of the 
principal bridges over the Shenandoah. Carroll’s brigade, holding Shields’ 
advance, was hurried forward to guard the river at Port Republic, and cut 
the Virginia Central Railroad at Waynesboro. 

The village of Port Republic is situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of the North and South rivers, tributaries of the South Fork of 
the Shenandoah. Over the North River, which is the larger and deeper 
of the two streams, there was a wooden bridge connecting the town with 
the road leading to Harrisonburg. Across the South River there was a 
passable ford. The Confederate infantry with Jackson—Taliaferro’s bri- 
gade of Winder’s division—was encamped on the high ground north of 
the village, about a mile from the river. 

Riding ahead of his infantry, Carroll arrived on the bank of the South 
River opposite Port Republic about six o’clock on the morning of the 8th 
with a squadron of Virginia cavalry, and four pieces of Ohio artillery. 
Seeing Jackson’s wagon trains and beef cattle, with but a small guard, on 
the opposite side of the stream, Carroll charged and drove off the Confed- 
erate videttes at the crossing, and dashed across the South River into the 
town. So unexpected was this attack that two of Jackson’s staff officers 
were captured, and his wagon-guards and teamsters fled in a panic. The 
Confederate cavalry was chased out of the town, part of it escaping across 
the bridge, and part of it in another direction. Two pieces of the Ohio 
artillery were then brought up and posted, one of them at the south end 
of the bridge. But Carroll, instead of destroying the bridge, of which he 
had possession for half an hour, bethought himself only as to how he should 
hold the town. Jackson, on the other hand, rushed for his infantry camped 
on the hills on the north side of the river, and with the first gun and regi- 
ment that were ready, made for the bridge on the double-quick. Seeing 
this our cavalry broke and fled in every direction, leaving the bridge and 
the gun an easy prey tothe charging Confederates. The other gun, posted 
in the town, was brought off, but in following the panic-stricken cavalry 
to the woods, became entangled in the brush, and was abandoned. In a 
few minutes the whole north bank bristled with the enemy’s cannon, and 
a shower of shot and shell rained upon our fugitive troopers, and upon the 
infantry which was approaching to re-enforce them. 

Bringing off with difficulty two guns which he had posted upon an 
eminence to cover the bridge, Carroll retreated down the river to Lewis- 
ton—three miles—and at 2 P.M. was re-enforced by Tyler’s brigade, sent 
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forward to his support. Shields, with the remainder of his division, was 
yet at Conrad’s Store, twelve miles below. Tyler and Carroll concluded 
that it would be hazardous, while they were so far from the main body, 
to undertake another attack with the force they had, and decided to halt 
and observe the movements of the enemy. They did not have to wait 
long for interesting developments. 

Having withdrawn Ewell from before Frémont, Jackson began crossing 
the Shenandoah at daybreak on the gth, and turned his course down the 
river. Upon discovering this movement, Tyler, against the judgment of 
Carroll, who advised retreat, decided to stay where he was, and fight it 
out. He had posted his command on high ground, with his right extend- 
ing through open fields and his left resting in a dense wood, east of the 
main road. His right wing, which was commanded by Carroll, comprised 
the Seventh Indiana, Colonel Gavin ; Twenty-ninth Ohio, Colonel Buck- 
ley ; Seventh Ohio, Lieutenant-Colonel Creighton; Fifth Ohio, Colonel 
Dunning ; and the First Virginia, Colonel Thoburn. On the left were the 
Sixty-sixth Ohio, under Colonel Candy, commanding on that part of the 
field, and the Eighty-fourth and One Hundred and Tenth Pennsylvania. 
Along the line, which was so formed as to cover all the approaches from 
Port Republic, were distributed the guns of Clarke’s, Robinson’s and 
Huntington’s batteries. Winder’s brigade, leading Jackson’s column, soon 
appeared on both sides of the road, and drove in Tyler’s skirmishers. 
Carroll opened at once with his artillery, firing grape and canister, and did 
such execution as to hold the enemy in check. Unable to either with- 
stand or silence our guns, Winder, re-enforced from Taylor’s brigade, un- 
dertook to charge and capture them. But Carroll was ready for him, and 
drove back his whole force in disorder. Carroll then charged in turn, and 
captured one gun—taken by the Fifth Ohio. 

While this was going on, Jackson sent two regiments and a section of 
artillery, under Colonel Allen, around by his right flank to assail our left. 
With much difficulty Allen’s force succeeded in breaking through the 
thickets, but no sooner did it appear before our lines than it was over- 
whelmed by a storm of musketry and-canister which drove it back in 
confusion. Jackson then sent the bulk of Taylor’s brigade to execute 
what Allen had failed to accomplish, and after passing our flank, Taylor 
fell upon it so suddenly as to capture six guns. But Colonel Candy was 
not dismayed, and with the help of the Fifth and Seventh Ohio sent to 
his assistance, he repulsed Taylor, and retook the lost pieces. Unfor- 
tunately the horses had all been killed, and the guns again fell into the 
hands of the enemy. ‘“ Three times,” says Jackson’s report, “ was this 
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battery lost and won in the desperate and determined efforts to capture 
and recover it.” 

Soldiers could not fight more stubbornly and bravely than did ours. 
But Jackson, astonished at the resistance which he met, called up nearly 
his whole command. Taylor was re-enforced, and returned to the charge. 
Taliaferro’s brigade and some additional batteries came to the help of 
Winder, who rallied his broken regiments and renewed the assault. Right 
and left, simultaneously, our troops were overwhelmed by nearly three 
times their number, and Tyler was obliged, at last, to follow Carroll’s 
advice, and order a retreat. As soon as the withdrawal of our forces 
began, the captured guns were turned upon our rear regiments, and the 
enemy’s cavalry charged, causing, for a time, what seemed to be a com- 
plete rout. Colonel Carroll was directed by Tyler to cover the retreat, 
and with much difficulty organized a force for that purpose. The enemy 
pursued for five miles, and captured an additional gun. He also took 
about 450 prisoners and 800 muskets. 

Thus Jackson bore off the honors of the campaign, and made for him- 
self an open road to Richmond, whither he was soon summoned to aid 
Lee in repelling McClellan. By orders from Washington, Shields was at 
once recalled to Luray so that McDowell might go to McClellan’s assist- 
ance. Frémont was directed to withdraw to Harrisonburg and there halt, 
but believing that place to be untenable, he decided, upon his own respon- 
sibility, to proceed further down the valley. 

Frémont did not finally halt, as we shall see, until he reached Middle- 
town. At Mount Jackson he reported to the President (June 12) that he 
had retired thither “ upon intelligence of General Shields’ defeat and with- 
drawal towards Richmond,” and asked for re-enforcements, particularly 
Sigel’s corps. On the same day he sent by Colonel Zagonyi, a member 
of his staff, a written communication to the President, making substantially 
the same representations and requests. On the 13th he suggested that 
Shields—whose position at Luray he deemed “very much exposed,” should 
be directed to join him at Mount Jackson. He also inquired whether 
Sigel was under his command. 

The President, in different communications, replied that he had ordered 
the halt at Harrisonburg to prevent Jackson from returning to the Upper 
Potomac, and to protect West Virginia against a raid, but that he acqui- 
esced in the withdrawal to Mount Jackson ; that Sigel was under Banks, 
and that Banks, though not subordinate to Frémont, would co-operate 
with him; that if Sigel and McDowell] (Shields) were sent forward to Fré- 
mont, “ Jackson would break through at Front Royal again ;” that Jack- 
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son’s game was to divert as much of our force as possible from Richmond 
by spreading exaggerated reports of his numbers and movements; that 
Jackson was “much more likely to go to Richmond than Richmond to 
come to him; ” that “the true policy” was for Banks and Frémont, keep- 
ing within supporting distance of each other, to hold both the “ Front 
Royal line” and the “Strasburg line,” and that neither Frémont nor 
Banks would be overwhelmed by Jackson if due vigilance should be exer- 
cised. 

On the 14th Frémont again telegraphed for re-enforcements to hold 
Mount Jackson, although there appears to have been no particular cause for 
his solicitude, except that “the enemy’s pickets were ten miles this side of 
Harrisonburg.” On the 15th Frémont reminded the President that when 
he was assigned to “this command” he was informed that he should have 
“a corps of 35,000 men.” He asked for a “ fulfillment of this understand- 
ing,” in order, as he says, that he may “take Staunton, hold the railroad 
there, go down through Lexington, seize the railroad between Lynchburg 
and Newberne and hold it for General Banks’ troops, or destroy it, accord- 
ing to circumstances.” He represented that “ whether from Richmond or 
elsewhere,” the forces of the enemy are certainly coming into this region ;” 
that his own force has been greatly weakened by “casualties,” and that 
“our troops are so scattered as to be liable to attack by superior numbers.” 

The President on the 16th replied somewhat caustically, that he was 
“ready to come to a fair settlement of accounts” “on the fulfillment of 
understandings,” adding: “ Early in March last, when I assigned you to 
the command of the Mountain Department, I did tell you I would give 
you all the force I could, and that I hoped to make it reach 35,000. You 
at the same time told me that within a reasonable time you would seize 
the railroad at or east of Knoxville, Tennessee, if you could. There was 
then in the department a force supposed to be 25,000, the exact number 
as well known to you as to me. After looking about two or three days, 
you called, and distinctly told me that if I would add the Blenker division 
to the force already in the department you would undertake the job. The 
Blenker division contained 10,000, and at the expense of great dissatisfac- 
tion to General McClellan I took it from his army and gave it to you. My 
promise was literally fulfilled. I have given you all I could, and I have 
given you nearly, if not quite, 35,000. Now for yours. On the 23d of May, 
largely over two months afterward, you were at Franklin, Virginia, not 
within three hundred miles of Knoxville, nor within eighty miles of any 
part of the railroad east of it, and not moving forward, but telegraphing 
here that you could not move for lack of everything. Now do not misun- 
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derstand me. Ido not say you have not done all you could. I presume 
you met unexpected difficulties ; and I beg you to believe that, as surely 
as you have done your best, so have I. I have not the power now to fill 
up your corps to 35,000. Iam not demanding of you to do the work of 
35,000. I am only asking of you to stand cautiously on the defensive; 
get your force in order, and give such protection as you can to the Valley 
of the Shenandoah and to Western Virginia. Have you received the 
orders, and will you act upon them?” Frémont dryly responded by tele- 
graph: “ Your dispatch of to-day is received. In reply to that part of it 
which concerns the orders sent to me, I have to say that they have been 
received, and that, as a matter of course, I will act upon them, as I am 
now doing.”’ 

The retrograde march of Frémont’s force from Port Republic began on 
the morning of June Io, in the midst of a drenching rain, which crowned 
with discomfort the disappointing outcome of all the hard marching and 
fighting of the campaign. The extraordinary exposure, fatigue, and ner- 
vous strain had by this time told fearfully upon the men, the majority of 
whom were yet fresh in the service, and those who were down with malig- 
nant fever or other maladies, added to the wounded in battle, more than 
filled all the ambulances and other disposable vehicles. The strength of 
many who were really not well had been sustained by the exhilaration of 
the pursuit of Jackson, but suddenly collapsed as soon as that stimulus 
was withdrawn; and thousands who were too sick to walk were neverthe- 
less obliged to do so, or remain behind and be captured. Thus the army 
of stragglers that spread out through the fields and woods became nearly 
or quite as numerous as the army marching with the colors. The writer, 
who had been suffering from the prevailing malady of the camp since leav- 
ing Mount Jackson, now found himself barely able to walk even with the 
assistance of a fellow-soldier. 

Returning to Harrisonburg, the army took its course down the turnpike 
to Newmarket and thence to Mount Jackson, where a halt was called for 
a day ortwo. From Mount Jackson the movement was continued to Stras- 
burg, and on the 24th of June the forces led by Frémont joined those 
under Banks and Sigel at Middletown. 
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FROM RICHMOND TO THE GULF 


The Confederate Congress had adjourned sine die on the evening of 
the 17th of March, just two weeks before the fall of Richmond. During 
that interval there prevailed in the doomed city feelings of intense anxiety. 
Each day furnished some new fact to justify the opinion that General Lee 
would be compelled to withdraw his army from the “ Richmond lines.” 
Members of the Confederate Congress who had remained in Richmond 
were daily urging Jefferson Davis to remove the government further 
southward, in rear of General Lee’s army, to a place of probable security. 
After earnest consideration, Charlotte, North Carolina, was chosen, and 
a few days preceding the evacuation the President sent his family, accom- 
panied by his private secretary, young Colonel Harrison, to that place. 

During the week before the capture of Richmond many prominent 
officials, after handing in the usual excuses to conceal their fears and 
anxiety, left the city for their homes. General Breckinridge, then Secre- 
tary of War, was among the fearless, who remained with the President. 
General Cooper, our adjutant-general, Judge Reagan, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Secretary Trenholm, of the Treasury, and Judah P. Benjamin, Secre- 
tary of State, also continued with Mr. Davis, as did the members of his 
personal staff, Colonel William Preston Johnston, son of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, and ex-Governor Lubbock, of Texas. 

The writer was in Richmond, serving with the troops in defense of the 
city at the evacuation. The excitement was at fever heat all day on Satur- 
day, April 1, when the news reached the city of the result of the battle 
of Five Forks. It was evident that Grant was enveloping Petersburg with 
his army, while General Lee was slowly falling back before him, thus leav- 
ing Richmond at the mercy of the enemy’s right flank. Late on Saturday 
evening Commodore Semmes, of the A/abama, then in the city, and the 
writer were at the War Department. General Breckinridge, who was pres- 
ent, joined, and assisted us in packing most of the valuable records of his 
office, which were placed in boxes securely nailed, to be shipped to Char- 
lotte if the occasion required. The other Cabinet officers were, with their 
assistants, industriously engaged in the same manner. The most cheerful 
man present was Secretary Benjamin. Although small of stature, he pos- 
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sessed wonderful physical and intellectual energies. He had some years 
before written a humorous song, which he called “ The Exit from Shocko 
Hill.” Late at night our party visited his rooms, and found him sitting 
on a box of documents engaged in singing this little song. Cooper, our 
adjutant-general, with some young men from his office, also came in, and 
seeing the Secretary thus amusing himself and others, remarked, “ Nero fid- 
dled while Rome was burning.” Mr. Benjamin, who had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, instantly stopped singing and began whistling the same song. 
This was too much for the stately old soldier. Cooper was provoked 
beyond endurance and left the room in anger. 

Early on Sunday morning the city was filled with rumors respecting 
the fate of General Lee’s army. About noon the writer was authorita- 
tively informed by General Breckinridge that the city would be evacuated 
at once, and added: ‘“ Mr. Davis has just been notified by General Lee 
that he could not hold the ‘ Richmond lines’ much longer, and urged the 
Government to move southward as speedily as possible.” No time was to 
be lost. A train was made ready to transfer the Government to Charlotte. 
The work of sending the official records and public documents to the 
depot went on all day. - Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston, ex-Governor 
Lubbock, of Mr. Davis’ personal staff, aided by the chief clerk of the 
executive office, M. H. Clark, were indefatigably engaged in aiding Presi- 
dent Davis to settle his private affairs. 

About dark the depot was thronged with the heads of departments, 
members of the Confederate Congress and other dignitaries, including 
Jefferson Davis. It was fully eight o'clock when the train departed. 
Many failed to obtain seats in the cars and were greatly disappointed, for 
there was little, if any, prospect of another train leaving before the “ Yan- 
kees” should arrive in the town. With many it was thought doubtful 
whether Sheridan’s cavalry would not capture the train that had just left 
before it could reach Danville, Virginia, which, for the time being, was 
the objective point. Many who could procure horses rode in the direction 
of General Lee’s army. The roads were filled with little parties, both 
civil and military. It was after midnight before our. small detachment 
started, some being detained for want of horses. When we left the city 
our purpose was to reach Burkesville Junction, expecting there to procure 
transportation on one of the trains moving southward. After crossing the 
river, some fifteen (of whom were Colonel Ball, General Clark, Captain 
Key, Captain Ed. Coleston, the latter a young man from Maryland and a 
friend of the writer) of our party pushed rapidly onward until sunrise, 
some twenty miles beyond Richmond. About ten o’clock that Monday 
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morning we reached the left bank of the Appomattox, a few miles from the 
railroad crossing from Powhatan into Amelia. We were now directly in 
the rear of General Lee’s army, which was falling back on that river in the 
direction of Farmville. After crossing the Appomattox, we stopped a few 
hours to feed our horses, and at noon started for Burksville Junction, 
which we reached late that Monday night, April 3. 

The Junction was encumbered with broken-down trains, and no en- 
gines to move them. We rested until the following morning, Tuesday, 
April 4, and learned that General Lee would, after crossing the Appomat- 
tox, change front, and retreat on the Roanoke River, where he would unite 
with General J. E. Johnston, who was then falling back through North 
Carolina. While at Burkesville, we received the news that one division of 
Grant’s army had entered Richmond, and that the city was in flames. 
Grant’s skirmishers were only a few miles from Burkesville on Tuesday 
morning, and as there was no chance to get a train at the Junction, we de- 
cided to leave for Danville. It was time, for Grant’s advance reached the 
Junction early next morning. After a rapid ride of fifteen miles south 
of Burkesville, in hourly danger of capture by detachments of Sheridan’s 
cavalry, to speak in “lute strings” we “ struck oil.” 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when, to the left of the road, 
we discovered a freight train with a locomotive in front, and two more 
behind, pushing up grade. Our party by this time was reduced to six, 
including General Clark and Captain Coleston. We rode rapidly across 
the fields in the direction of the train, which was moving up a heavy grade 
very slowly. Captain Coleston hailed the engineer, and begged him to stop 
and take us aboard when he reached the summit. This he agreed to do, 
and hekept his word. The train had left the Junction before daylight in the 
morning and had only made eighteen miles. Our horses were placed in box 
cars after some difficulty, and late at night the train reached the Roanoke. 

Here we heard that the Confederate Government was reéstablishing 
itself at Danville, and that General Johnston’s army was falling back on 
that place with great expedition. Encouraged by this information, we 
continued on the train and reached Danville on Wednesday night, April 
5. Everything in Danville suggested at least the possibility that the Con- 
federate Government would renew its customary work in a few days. Pres- 
sident Davis with his cabinet, and his chief clerk Captain Clark, were busily 
engaged in fixing up rooms. General Breckinridge was present, and the 
writer and some others aided him all day on Friday in arranging apart- 
ments in a building for the temporary accommodation of the War Office. 
President Davis and some of his cabinet were hospitably entertained at 
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the residence of Mr. Seatlin, a wealthy gentleman of Danville. On Friday 
afternoon, April 7, the President and his cabinet determined to attend, 
personally, each to his respective department, on the following day. 

Towards night, however, reports reached Danville that the “ Yankees 
were coming.” This threw a chill over the scene, and each man looked 
into the face of his neighbor with a countenance that seemed to ask “ what 
next?” The hills surrounding Danville were strengthened with such 
troops as could be obtained. All were ready to defend the place. Ad- 
miral Semmes, of the Confederate Navy, who was present, assumed com- 
mand of this volunteer force. These precautions was unnecessary, for it 
turned out that no enemy was within forty miles of Danville. Neverthe- 
less, on the following day, Saturday, the town was filled with rumors, 
producing as much anxiety as that at Richmond the week before. 

One week had effected a great change in the fortunes of the Confed- 
erate Government. Monday, April 10, President Davis received a dispatch 
from General Lee, informing him that he had surrendered the army of 
Northern Virginia, and urged the Confederate authorities to move further 
southward. A train was immediately prepared to convey the Government 
to Charlotte; but here, as at Richmond, the car accommodations were not 
equal to supply the demand for passengers, and many were obliged to 
make the journey on horseback. 

The train that conveyed the President, his cabinet, and other officials, 
had attached to it a number of freight cars filled with the luggage of the 
various departments of the Government. Captain Coleston and myself 
attempted to board the train, but were not successful, although we had 
passes from General Breckinridge and General Cooper. It was uncom- 
fortably crowded. Early on Tuesday morning, Coleston, the writer, and 
many others, left Danville for.Greensboro. The roads were not in so bad a 
condition as we had expected, and we made good time. Along the way 
we could see how unfriendly the people were to us. Nearly every man 
with whom we conversed, showed in a manner not to be mistaken how 
glad he was at the fall of Richmond. And stranger still, &lmost everybody 
seemed to think that Mr. Davis was personally responsible for all our mis- 
fortunes, illustrating Napoleon’s famous saying to O’Mara at St. Helena, 
“ Throughout all history, whenever a popular revolution fails, the infamy 
attending it culminates on its chief.” We reached Greensboro late on 
Tuesday night, and were informed that the Government was at the depot. 
The train which had preceded us was indeed still standing at the station 
with most of the passengers on board. We rode forward, and as we neared 
the train saw groups of men hovering around small fires conversing together. 
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I recognized the voice of General Breckinridge, and riding up to him asked 
what the strange scene meant. He walked aside with me and said, ‘“‘ We 
shall not be here long, but will move on to Charlotte in a day or so. From 
this point I shall ride southward on horseback ; as the Federal cavalry have 
torn up the track and burnt the bridges, we cannot go forward in any other 
way.” It may seem strange, but it is a fact, that such was the unfriendly 
feelings of the people at Greensboro towards the Confederate Government, 
that nobody offered the least hospitality. Their whole conduct showed 
very clearly that they would rejoice if we would only go away. 

On the following day I was asked by many citizens, “ How long are 
you going to stay?” They were impatient to have us move on. The head- 
quarters of the Government was on the train at the depot. Secretary 
Trenholm, of the Treasury, was ill, he was taken by some one to the house 
of Captain Wood of the Confederate Cruiser Za//ahassee, who serving on 
the President’s staff, took Mr. Davis from the train to his lodgings, pre- 
viously hired in Greensboro; but the remainder of the Government officials 
found their accommodations for sleeping in the same cars that brought 
them from Danville. Their rations were procured from the commissaries. 
The most disgusted of the whole party was our adjutant-general, Samuel 
Cooper, whilst the most jolly was Secretary Benjamin. The object in view 
in the halt at Greensboro, was to consult with General J. E. Johnston in 
regard to the army under his command. 

A conference was held at Captain Wood’s house between President 
Davis, General Joseph E. Johnston, and General Beauregard, and between 
Mr. Davis and his cabinet. It resulted in General Johnston’s receiving 
instructions to proceed to his head-quarters, then at Chapel Hill, and enter 
upon negotiations with General Sherman. 

On the afternoon of the following day, President Davis and his cabinet, 
with many others, left Greensboro for Charlotte, North Carolina. Mr. Davis 
and General Breckinridge rode ahead of the procession on horseback. 
Others followed, some mounted, others in ambulances and wagons. It was 
difficult to procure anything in the shape of a conveyance; and he who 
was fortunate enough to possess a horse, had to keep a sharp look out lest 
he lose him. As the Federal cavalry had burnt the bridges along the line 
of the railroad leading from Greensboro to Charlotte, everybody had to 
look out for himself, and get along as best he could. The writer did not 
leave Greensboro that afternoon, although he rode with the party to the 
outskirts of the town, and witnessed the departure of the retreating Gov- 
ernment of the Confederacy, which on the whole presented an appearance 
little calculated to produce enthusiastic admiration, 
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I was anxious before proceeding further southward to visit General J. 
E, Johnston’s head-quarters at Chapel Hill. My object in doing so was to 
procure, if possible, some tidings of my only brother, then serving as a staff 
officer in General Sherman’sarmy. I had not seen or heard from him since 
the battle of Gettysburg in July, 1863, very soon after which engagement 
he was sent to the Western army, with Hooker’s corps. I was also hope- 
ful that I could go to Chapel Hill, and reach Charlotte by passing through 
the counties of Randolph and Stanley nearly“as soon as the President’s 
party; and this I actually accomplished. The railroad between Charlotte 
and Raleigh was in good condition, and transportation trains were passing 
up and down. Some special exchange of prisoners was effected by this 
means ; although Captain Norris, of Baltimore, and Major Hennings, of New 
Orleans, who a few days before went up to Raleigh on an expedition of 
this sort, were detained in Raleigh and held as prisoners of war. Late at 
night a train was being made up, and after much entreaty the captain in 
charge agreed to take me and my horse to Hillsboro, or if possible to ,a 
station beyond. With difficulty I managed to get my horse into a dilap- 
idated .box car, partly filled with salt sacks, and about daylight the train 
reached Hillsboro. General Johnston’s army was falling back on Hillsboro, 
and its commander was in advance some miles, where his head-quarters 
were located in the direction of Chapel Hill. I soon learned that General 
Breckinridge and President Davis were expected. Surprised, I called on 
General Johnston for information in regard to the truth of the report, and 
was told that he was in communication with General Sherman, then in his 
immediate front, and that he had written to President Davis by an especial 
courier, to send some assistance in conducting the negotiations, but could 
not say whether any of the President’s party would come. During the 
following day, Sunday, April 16, I made every effort to locate my brother’s 
command, but was not successful. The army at Hillsboro was dispirited 
and anxious to go home. General Breckinridge, and Judge Reagan, our 
Postmaster-General, finally arrived. The courier sent by General Johnston 
to the President overtook him late on the evening of the second day after 
the party left Greensboro. As soon as Mr. Davis read General Johnston’s 
dispatch he requested Judge Reagan and General Breckinridge to go at 
once to General Johnston’s head-quarters, with the largest discretion in 
conducting the negotiations. 


Breckinridge-and Reagan started at ten o’clock on horseback, and rode 


until daylight, and in the same manner continued their journey the follow- 
ing day, until midnight, when they reached their destination. The tire- 


some and muddy ride was long to be remembered by both gentlemen. 
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General Sherman arrived at this juncture, and the work of formulating 
the terms and articles of surrender went rapidly forward. On Tuesday 
morning, the 18th, General Johnston proposed his terms to Sherman. 
These terms included a general amnesty to all Confederates, besides other 
provisions of the most liberal character. They were accepted on the spot 
by General Sherman. Nothing could have passed off more graciously 
than these negotiations. General Johnston impressed all with his superior 
knowledge of the law of nations in time of war. He was one of the best 
of conversationalists. Every sentence that fell from his lips dropped like 
a new coin. Being introduced to Sherman by Mr. Breckinridge, I went- 
ured to inquire respecting my brother. I had scarcely mentioned the name 
when the General replied, saying: ‘‘ I know him, he is alive and with me, 
I saw him a few days ago, but his division is some sixteen miles from 
here.” Rejoiced to know that he was alive, I at once wrote to him. I 
was over a hundred miles from Charlotte, and determined to start for that 
place early on the following morning, Wednesday, by way of Ashborough, 
the county seat of Randolph County. I begged General Breckinridge to 
join-me, which he agreed to do, but no sooner had the conversation ended 
than the whole party was thrown into confusion by a dispatch received 
by Sherman, informing him of the assassination of President Lincoln. 

The excitement was the greater because the dispatch gave no par- 
ticulars of the crime. Wonder and astonishment were expressed in every 
countenance. I noticed that General Johnston was so much affected that 
he did not attempt to conceal the strong emotion which he felt. General 
Breckinridge and Judge Reagan were deeply moved, and the latter, who 
was one of the most energetic supporters of the Confederacy, expressed 
the hope that it would be shown that no true friend to our cause had a 
hand in the dreadful business. General Breckinridge fully stated his firm 
belief, that the death of Mr. Lincoln at that time would prove a great 
national calamity, and that in him the “ conquered South” had lost their 
best friend. He immediately sent the news to President Davis by a 
courier, in a brief dispatch, a copy of which the writer took at the time 
and had it on his person when captured in Georgia, a month afterward, 
an oversight which caused him to be sent to Fort Lafayette. 

The dispatch was in these words: 

Hon. Jefferson Davis, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

The President of the United States was assassinated last Friday night at Ford’s 

Theater, and at the same time, a dastardly attempt was made on the life of Seward in 


his own house. J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Secretary of War. 
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The route from Virginia to the extreme South lay through North Caro- 
lina, and as Lee’s army had surrendered and Johnston’s also, the roads 
leading southward were filled with officers and men returning home. 
Early on Wednesday morning I started for Charlotte by way of Ash- 
borough, with a company of some thirty or forty mounted men. Captain 
De Saussure, of South Carolina, went to tell General Breckinridge that we 
were ready, but he said we could go on and he would overtake us. We 
pushed on briskly during the entire day, and late at night reached Ash- 
borough. We camped just outside of the village. We thought General 
Breckinridge and his friends would overtake us by morning, but he did 
not, and after breakfast the party rode forward, all except myself, Captain 
De Sanssure, and a young lieutenant of cavalry named Prialeau, also a 
South Carolinian. It was decided that we would remain all day, and _ per- 
haps General Breckinridge, Judge Reagan and their friends would reach 
us. We remained until daylight on Friday morning, when we rode for- 
ward toward Charlotte. After a good day’s journey, for those muddy 
times, late in the evening our little party reached Albemarle, the county 
seat of Stanly. Here we passed the night, and at the first streak of day- 
light mounted and pushed forward. 

We expected to reach Charlotte earlier than we did, but the roads 
were so muddy that we were kept back, and it was late in the afternoon 
when we entered the town. President Davis and his party had arrived but 
a few hours before. As we entered, General Basil Duke, of Kentucky, 
rode into the town with his cavalry brigade, and, drawing up in front of 
the house where the President and his staff were located, the general and 
his men gave three cheers for Jefferson Davis. 

Mr. Davis came out on the steps and made a brief address to General 
Duke’s command, paying a high compliment to the gallantry and patriotism 
of the troops before him, and expressed his determination to stand by the 
cause for which the people of the South had shed their blood to the last 
extremity. Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston and Governor Lubbock stood 
by the side of the President, and as Mr. Davis concluded I dismounted, 
intending to inform Colonel Johnston of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination ; but 
while I was in the act of doing so, a gentleman in the crowd read aloud 
the dispatch sent to the President already referred to. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Davis never referred to the assassination, for if he had I 
should have known that he knew of it, and I would not have attempted to 
inform him. 

Reagan and Breckinridge having arrived in Charlotte from Chapel 
Hill, Mr. Davis called a meeting of his cabinet, and requested their advice 
as to what steps he should pursue in his then emergency. 
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It was resolved that each member of the cabinet should freely submit 
his views and advice in writing; this was done on Sunday and Monday, 
the 23d and 24th of April. The constitutional advisers of the President 
urged him to accept the situation, and as General Lee and General John- 
ston had already surrendered, it would be hopeless for him to continue 
the struggle, and recommended him to immediately resign a trust to the 
States which he was no longer able to defend. One of the best papers 
offered was that of Reagan. 

Judge Reagan was appointed by the President to act as Secretary of 
the Treasury, thus holding two offices at one time; which Mr. Benjamin 
laughingly said, “he believed unconstitutional.” The whole party now 
resolved to move southward, and started for Yorkville, South Carolina. 
General Basil Duke, of Kentucky, then quite a young man, with his 
cavalry guarded the Government on the line of its retreat. President 
Davis and staff rode on horseback to Yorkville, South Carolina, which 
was reached after a weary journey. Mr. Trenholm did not go with us, but 
remained at Charlotte. Mr. Davis had expected to meet General Bragg 
at Yorkville, but learned that he was at Chester, South Carolina. 

Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston, of the President’s staff, took a loconio- 
tive and an engineer, and ran back to Chester and brought General Bragg 
over to Union Court House, South Carolina, where Mr. Davis and 
part of his cabinet, with General Breckinridge, were camped. General 
Bragg’s advice was eagerly sought by all present. He gave as his decided 
opinion that to continue the war would be fruitless, and concurred in 
the advice given the President by his cabinet. Whatever hope Mr. 
Davis entertained of reaching General Kirby Smith’s command in Texas, 
and prolonging the war, the writer feels confident was relinquished at this 
meeting. It was here that Secretary Benjamin determined to leave us 
and the country ; he was going to Europe as speedily as possible. Colonel 
Wm. Preston Johnston urged Colonel Levoy to accompany Benjamin. 

The retreating Government now pushed forward to Abbeville; from 
this time forward nearly every man thought of little save the best and 
surest way to get out of the reach of the common enemy. The night 
after we left Union Court House, Breckinridge called me aside and said, 
“T want you to keep close to me. I shall get you a better horse in a few 
days. I have my eye on one or two more of your friends. The last infor- 
mation from our scouts is that the Federal cavalry are in great force in 
Georgia and Southern Alabama. We shall move forward to Washington, 
Georgia, and that place no doubt will cause a change in the direction of 
our line.” 
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Abbeville was at length reached, and was as lovely a little spot as can 
be found in the South. It was on the first or second of May when we 
reached that beautiful village situated on an eminence. The next day I 
think was Sunday, it was the only Sunday on which the writer had en- 
joyed the least rest since he left Richmond. 

Mr. Davis had expected to find his wife and family at Abbeville, but 
on reaching the village they had left for Washington, Georgia. The 
Government remained three or four days, and the village was crowded with 
many distinguished Confederates. The President and some others were 
the guests of Colonel Burt, with whom and Mrs. Burt, Mrs. Davis and her 
children remained while they were in Abbeville. 

There were present in Abbeville, Mr. Davis, General Breckinridge, 
Secretary Mallory, Judge Reagan, Secretary Benjamin, General Duke, of 
Kentucky, General J. S. Williams, of Kentucky (Cerro Gordo), General 
Dibrill, ex-Governor Lubbock, Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston, Taylor 
Wood of the navy, and many others. 

At Abbeville the vast crowd began to melt away. Some sought refuge 
in Texas, others who had little to fear returned to their respective States. 
After a few days the party moved forward to Washington, Georgia. I 
think on Wednesday the 7th of May, General Basil Duke, of Kentucky, 
sent a detachment of his cavalry as escort as far as the Savannah River, 
with a special guard the whole distance. I saw Mr. Benjamin just as he 
was leaving Abbeville; he went with the Presidential party to the river, 
and after breakfast left them in a buggy accompanied by Colonel Levoy, 
now a distinguished lawyer of New Orleans. He sailed almost im- 
mediately for London. When the writer was in Europe, in 1870, he spent 
a week with him at his cottage near Maude Grove, one of the suburbs of 
London. He gave me a detailed account of his great difficulties in reach- 
ing the Bermudas from our seaboard. Before his death Mr. Benjamin at- 
tained the highest honors of the English bar. His indefatigable industry 
and wonderful powers of concentration and analysis, and his deservedly 
great fame as a brilliant and eloquent speaker, would have secured for 
him the highest honors in any country. 

At Washington there were many quarter-masters, who were of service 
in issuing supplies to our almost famished and exhausted cavalry. We 
remained there a few days, when Mr. Mallory deserted us, and went to 
the Southwest, stopping at La Grange, Georgia. Mr. Davis, ex-Governor 
Lubbock, Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston, Mr. Thornburn, and John Tay- 
lor Wood soon left Washington; the President having struck the trail of 
his family, rode forward toward the Gulf of Mexico. Colonel Thornburn, 
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who was an old d/ockader, had a small craft in the Indian River, with which 
he intended to get the President and his family out of the country. This 
left Judge Reagan and General Breckinridge alone in Washington. 

These two gentlemen remained a short time to settle business con- 
nected with the Treasury, Post-Office, and War Departments of the gov- 
ernment. After this was completed, Reagan and Breckinridge shook hands 
and separated, Breckinridge went in one direction and Reagan followed 
the President, whom he soon overtook, and was captured with him five or 
six days later, near Irwinsville, Georgia. 

Breckinridge was not altogether decided as to whether he would push 
forward for Texas or for Florida. Subsequent considerations determined 
him to reach Florida as soon as practicable. For some time he traveled 
in a south-westerly direction. He proceeded with much caution. The 
writer overtook him the next day after he left Washington. The following 
day we traveled over sixty miles. We were in excellent spirits, our horses 
in good condition, and already a long distance into the interior of the 
State of Georgia. The night was spent west of Saundersville, in Wash- 
ington County. Up to this time, although we met many people, no 
questions were asked nor curiosity excited. The war was over; soldiers 
were returning home, and, as the country was thickly settled, it was no 
unusual occurrence to see mounted men moving in every direction. 

The second morning, before starting, Breckinridge told me that he 
would, for the future, ride in a direct line for Madison, Florida. The few 
scouts attending him were thrown to the front. About noon it rained so 
incessantly that we could not proceed, and gladly sought shelter in a farm- 
house by the wayside. We camped for the night on the bank of Oconee 
River, near the small village of Dublin. About nine o’clock in the evening 
one of our scouts went into the village, and called at a store, which the 
owner was in the act of closing. Having bought some provisions for us, 
and a bushel of corn for the horses, he returned without exciting any 
suspicions. He informed the storekeeper that the war was over, and that 
he was returning home with a friend or so, whom he left down the road. 
At midnight a detachment of ten or fifteen mounted men passed us. We 
were camped only about a hundred yards from the road, and in the flick- 
ering light were able to distinguish their uniforms. This gave us some 
anxiety. We breakfasted, and fed our horses before daylight, and took an 
early start, determined, if possible, to reach the Ocmulgee River, some 
sixty miles distant, before night. But the muddy condition of the roads 
greatly retarded our progress. It was long after midnight when we reached 
a thicket, some distance from the river, and spent the night. I suffered 
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greatly on this day’s ride with chills and fever. The morning found us 
all in bad condition. Our horses were broken down, and we were weary, 
tired and hungry. Still we congratulated ourselves that we were out of 
reach of the enemy, and resolved to spend a part of the day in rest at the 
first well-to-do farm-house where we could be accommodated. About noon 
we found the desired refuge. This part of the country was so thinly 
settled that we sometimes rode miles without seeing a single human being 
or habitation. Our horses were fed, and after our own dinner I retired to 
a bed for some hours, but was so reduced and exhausted that I could not 
rise and go on. Toward evening General Breckinridge decided that he 
with the scouts would proceed; I urged him to do so by all means, and 
that after a night’s rest I would overtake them at the Allapohaw crossing, 
above Milltown. The general left me at this house. I stood on the porch 
as he rode off, and never met him again until his return from Europe. 

One of the ladies remarked as he rode away that “ he was a very pert 
gentleman.” Next morning while at breakfast the son of a gentleman from 
Evergreen rode by, and said that he had been told that President Davis 
had crossed the Ocmulgee at Abbeville, and that there was a whole army 
of Yankee cavalry after him. For a moment I was speechless with sur- 
prise, for I had no idea he was in that section of the country. 

Concealing my anxiety for Breckinridge, I merely replied that ‘‘ the 
story no doubt was all a fabrication.” I remained some hours longer, and 
rceeiving no additional information, left about ten o'clock for the Allopa- 
haw near Milltown. Later on I was surprised to see one of the scouts who 
had parted with me the evening before, coming toward me on a different 
horse. He explained his presence by saying that Breckinridge had 
requested him to ride back to my assistance. We went on until we 
reached the house where they had taken dinner, and where the scout 
borrowed the horse he rode. Here we spent the night, and being unable 
to proceed next morning, I sent the scout forward with all possible expe- 
dition with the news that I had received respecting the critical condition 
of the President, and urged General Breckinridge to lose no time on my 
account, but to hasten without delay to Florida. I remained with this 
hospitable family over Sunday; and the following day, Monday, the 15th, 
left for Milltown, but had only proceeded fifteen or twenty miles when I 
became unable to ride any longer, being again attacked with ague, and 
stopped at a farm-housé, where I received the news that President Davis 
had indeed been captured, and that ‘‘ Federal soldiers” had been seen in 
Berrien County some ten miles to the west from where we now were. 
Having spent the night in quiet and feeling refreshed, I took an early start, 
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but had not gone five miles when I saw a squad of mounted men coming 
up the road at a gallop. In a few moments their uniforms disclosed to 
me the fact that they were Federal scouts. As soon as they reached me 
they said, ‘‘You are just the fellow we are after. Where are thosc 
other chaps that were with you?” I told them they were mistaken. 

“ Get off of your horse,” shouted several of them at the same time. I 
dismounted, and they began searching my pockets. In my vest pocket 
was found the copy of the dispatch sent to President Davis at Charlotte 
by Breckinridge from General Johnston’s head-quarters at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. It was read by the party, who informed me that they 
would take me on to Macon, Georgia. The journey to Macon was 
exceedingly tiresome, for the distance was over a hundred miles. There I 
was informed of the capture of President Davis and his party at Irwins- 
ville two weeks before. 

The circumstances of President Davis’ capture have been so well 
described by Colonel Harrison and others that I shall not recapitulate. 
But General Breckinridge made good his escape. After reaching Madison, 
Florida, he was joined by Captain John Taylor Wood of the Confederate 
Navy, who was with Mr. Davis and party but who escaped the morning the 
President was captured. Breckinridge and Wood, and I think one or two 
others, reached the sea-shore, and procuring a small craft cruised along the 
coast to the Keys below Cardenas, and then shot across the gulf to Havana, 
from which place they sailed to England. I was hopeful that I would be 
released at Macon, but was disappointed and sent forward to Augusta, 
Georgia, and thence to Washington, where after a few days at the old 
“ Capitol Prison,” was transferred by Stanton’s order to Fort Lafayette. 

Had President Davis gone with General Breckinridge from Washing- 
ton, Georgia, he too would doubtless have escaped. Perhaps, however, it 


was better that he did not. 
LEY 
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It was verging on the summer of 1865. General Lee had surrendered, 
The Southern people had accepted the fiat of Appomatox, and the South- 
ern armies had disbanded. Only one prominent in the military history 
of the late Confederate states was unparoled. This was Colonel John S. 
Mosby, the famous partisan leader, who was under the ban of the War 
Department, and whose capture, if possible, and trial by court-martial on 
the charge of having been guilty of acts not recognized by civilized war- 
fare, had been ordered by Secretary Stanton. It was well that his capture 
had been ordered “if possible.” His foot was on his native heath in the 
mountainous region about Lynchburg, Virginia, and he was at home 
amidst its most difficult recesses, being thoroughly conversant with every 
by-path and pass in that section of the State. Besides this, he was sur- 
rounded by friends, many of whom had been in his old command, and all 
of whom were on the alert in his interest, ready to warn him at the first 
approach of danger. He had also many relatives and several comrades in 
the city of Lynchburg, the military head-quarters of that district, who 
carefully watched the movements of the United States troops, and had 
any demonstration been made toward his place of refuge they would have 
been quick to apprise him of it. Thus it may easily be understood that 
his capture was a task by no means easy of accomplishment. 

At length, however, Stanton reconsidered his decision, and sent orders 
to General Gregg, the commandant of the district, to parole Mosby if he 
would yield himself up. This information was imparted to one of “ Mos- 
by’s men,” then in Lynchburg, who, as if by magic, conveyed the news 
promptly to his former commander. In consequence, the very day after 
the order had been issued, Colonel Mosby came into the city to formally 
surrender, and receive his parole. He was dressed in full Confederate 
uniform and was armed with two army-sized Colt’s revolvers, fastened in 
a belt around his waist—the very model of the typical scout. He appeared 
as cool as an iceberg as he drove up to the law office of his cousin, Mr. 
Charles L. Mosby, of the firm of Mosby & Speed, then among the leading 
members of the Virginia Bar. Here, as he alighted from his buggy, he 
was surrounded by a crowd of friends and acquaintances, anxious to greet 
and tender him congratulations, while United States soldiers crowded 
the street to catch sight of the famous soldier of whom they had heard so 
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much. To the remark of a gentleman who shook hands with him, “ Well, 
colonel, and so you are to surrender at last,” he replied: “‘ Yes, I believe 
Iam ultemus Romanorum,” and with that he made his way to the office 
of Mosby & Speed, where, divesting himself of his pistols, he entered into 
conversation before going to the provost marshal’s office to take the 
amnesty oath, and receive his parole. 

While he was thus engaged, however, orders came by telegraph to 
General Gregg from Secretary Stanton, countermanding the former order, 
and instructing him to forward Mosby to Washington as a prisoner of war. 
The news of this change of programme on the part of the secretary was 
conveyed to the partisan leader just as he was preparing to leave for the 
office of the provost marshal. He did not seem in the least moved by it, 
beyond that his blue eyes dilated, and assumed an expression of fixed de- 
termination. He arose, coolly buckled on his pistols again, and started 
for the office. When he arrived there he inquired for the provost marshal, 
and being shown that official, he asked if it was true what he had been 
told. On receiving an affirmative reply, he charged the Secretary of War 
with having acted with treachery and bad faith toward him in having in- 
veigled him into the city on the promise of a parole, and then ordering his 
capture. ‘ But,” he said, “I will never be taken alive. I have in these 
pistols twelve shots, and I warn you that twelve of you will bite the dust 
before I am arrested.” To this the provost marshal replied that he would 
inform General Gregg of the case, and await further orders from him be- 
fore acting. The general was a chivalrous soldier and a gentleman. He 
sent word to the marshal that Colonel Mosby had come into the city upon 
assurances from himself that a parole would be granted him. This could 
not be done in face of the order of the Secretary of War; but one thing 
he would do. He would permit Colonel Mosby to return from whence he 
came unmolested, and would make no effort to effect his capture until the 
following day. Upon being informed of this Mosby walked out of the 
provost marshal’s office, went direct to his buggy, and speedily found him- 
self once more safe in his friendly mountain retreats. The next day squads 
of cavalry scoured the country to find and arrest him, but to no avail. 
All pursuit was ineffectual, and after a vain search of several days, report 
was brought in that Mosby’s whereabouts could not be discovered. 

A humorous incident occurred in this connection, which is worth re- 
peating. There was in Lynchburg at the time a gallant ex-colonel of a 
Louisiana regiment, formerly a resident of Lynchburg, but then and now 
living in New Orleans. He was fond of a joke at all times and under all 
circumstances, and could not resist the opportunity that now offered itself 

‘ 
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to indulge his propensity in this respect. So the day after the occurrence 
above narrated this gentleman met.a friend—also an ex-Confederate officer 
—on the street, and, seeing an United States soldier standing near by, re- 
marked, in an apparently confidential tone, and yet loud enough to make 
sure he was overheard, “‘ Major, Mosby has done a very imprudent thing. 
He knows how anxious the government is to catch him, and yet he has 
gone down here to Campbell Court -House, where he is certain to be 
captured.” Having said this, the colonel looked at the soldier to see the 
effect of his words. The latter looked up quickly, and soon started for 
General Gregg’s head-quarters with his supposed important secret, and 
in about half an hour thereafter, a whole squadron of cavalry started for 
Campbell Court-House to bring in Mosby. It is needless to say they 
did not find him, as he was then several miles away in an opposite direc- 
tion, but the fun-loving colonel and his friend enjoyed many a hearty 
laugh at the success with which he had “ fooled the government.” 

It was but a short time after this, however, before the famous partisan 
leader was really paroled. Again Secretary Stanton gave orders to that 
effect, and again, as before, the news was promptly sent to his place of 
refuge. Again he came into the city to swear that he would never more 
take arms against the United States until discharged by competent 
authority. How well he has kept the oath is shown by his subsequent 
affiliation with the Republican Party, and the honors, trusts, and emolu- 
ments with which he has been rewarded for so doing by Republican 


administrations. 
M4 
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THE CELEBRATED LEWIS MORRIS ON CONNECTICUT 


Curious Extract from the will of Lewis Morris dated November 19, 1760. 
[Contributed by Mr. Ernest H. Crosby.) 


Liber 23 Page 430 New York Surrogate’s Office. 


“It is my desire that my son Gouverneur may have the best education that is 
to be had in England or America but my express wish and directions are that he 
be never sent for that purpose to the Colony of Connecticut least he should im- 
bibe in his youth that low craft and cunning so incident to the people of that 
country which is so interwoven in their constitutions that all their art cannot dis- 
guise it from the world tho’ many of them under the sanctifyed garb of religion 
have endeavored to impose themselves on the world for honest men.” 





Original letter from Mrs. Montgomery to Lieutenant-Governor Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
[From the Collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.| 


Chateau de Montgomery 
January 2, 1813. 
Dear Sir 
Having obtained permission from Governor Sir James Westbrooke to remove 
the ashes of General Montgomery from Quebec, my friends supposed it would be 
more honorable, if the Countrey would undertake it; I do not wish to appear a 
petitioner to the Legislature again (as they refused the small Pittance of land 
which he died to preserve) but if my friends will have the goodness to propose it 
and redeem his ashes from a public gate-way—in a strange land, they will do 
great justice to my feelings and honor to themselves. I hope my Dear Sir, I may 
count on your kindness, and on our long friendship; I know your interest and 
influence—and I trust to your exertions, in a case in which the heart is concerned 
—and to which only the most illiberal can object. 
I offer my love to Mrs Van Rensselaer, and your daughter Kitty, and remain 
yours with sincere friendship, 
JANET MONTGOMERY. 
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BUTTER SOLD BY THE YARD—In 
the new book recently published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., entitled ‘‘ Social Studies 
in England,” the author, Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton, gives a graphic description of 
Trinity Hall, the college of Lord Ches- 
terfield, Lord Lytton, and others of 
world-wide distinction. She says it has 
in its library ‘‘the desks where books 
were formerly chained, only the dean 
and master having the keys. In a most 
unique book, called the ‘Nuremburg 
Chronicle of the World,’ is an esthetic 
picture of Eve taken from the side of 
Adam that one should not miss seeing. 
The combination-room, where the Fel- 
lows repair after dinner, has a semicir- 
cular table, with a lazy arrangement of 
early days for passing the wine-bottle 
backward and forward on rollers, that 
the drinkers need not rise from their 
seats. In the buttery one will see not 
only the beautiful silver-plate of the 
college, but rolls of butter an inch in 
thickness and a yard long—all butter in 
Cambridge being sold by the yard.” 


LyME’s ANCIENT RHYMER—On a 
tombstone in Lyme, Conn., there was, 
a few years since, and perhaps is at this 
time, the following epitaph, said to be 
written by the person for whom it was 
inserted: 

‘* A Deacon aged 58—58, 
On Earth no more is sarvin, 


He for a Crown no longer wates, 
Lyme’s Captain, Renald Marvin.” 


Tradition says that the above Capt. 
Marvin, when young, courted one Betty 
Lee, a handsome, hearty lass, whose 


father was violently opposed to the 
match. Every probable measure was 
undertaken to mollify the old gentleman, 
but all in vain. The young folks were 
as obstinate as the old one, and deter- 
mined to have their own way. As in 
those good old times none could be 
matrimonially fettered without a previ- 
ous manifesto, either from the mouth of 
the minister or nailed on the door of the 
meeting-house, they made choice of 
the latter method, and Renald wrote 
the following stanza, which was nailed 
as aforesaid: 
‘* Renald Marvin, Betty Lee, 
Do both intend to marry, 


And tho’ her dad opposed be, 
No longer can they tarry.” 


Tradition further says that the poeti- 
cal abilities thus displayed had such an 
effect on Dad that he shortly after con- 
sented that Renald and Betty should 
become one flesh.—V. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser, May 29, 1817. 

PETERSFIELD 


DemocraTic—£aditor Magazine of 
American History: 1 find among the 
papers of the late E. C. Genet, known in 
American history as “ Citizen Genet,” 
a memorandum in his handwriting, of 
which I give youacopy. It has refer- 
ence to the term “ Democratic ” as ap- 
plied to a political party in this country, 
and now apparently being adopted by 
one of the political parties in England. 
It may be of interest in the historical 
researches of the future. 

Gro. C. GENET 

NEw York, Afri/ 24, 1886. 
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“Members of the First Democratic 
Society in Philadelphia, 1793. 

N. B.—They wanted to take the name 
of ‘Friends of Liberty and Equality.’ 
I opposed it and suggested the name 
‘Democratic Society,’ which they 
adopted. 

Dr. Logan, 
Dr. Hutchinson, 
Dr. Lieb, 
B. F. Bache, 
Dallas, 
P. Duponceau, 
Freneau 
Jefferson’s printer ' 


’ 


SLAVERY IN CONNECTICUT—Zdaitor 


Magazine of American History: The 
following was clipped from some old 
papers of a century ago:— 

R° away from me the subscriber about the 28th of 


s February pes a Ne 
about 50 years o} € 
4 age, 


Man named LONDON, 
on when he went away a 
strait ied blue coat and leather breeches, as to his 
other cloathing I am not certain; he is a middlin 
sized fellow, speaks faint and slow, but tolerable g 
English, is a crafty subtle sly fellow, and has and can 
pretend sickness when well. ver will apprehend 
said Negro and — him to me in Hartford, or secure 
him in any gaol in this or the a States and 
send me word so that I may have him again, shal] have 
50 dollars reward and all necessary charges paid. I 
also forewarn all persons from either harboring, secret- 
ing or rr pte | said Negro, as they will answer the 
same at the peril of the law. . LEDLIE. 

Hartford, Conn., March 13, 1780. 


To be SOLD, for no FAULT, 


A ve likely wench, 24 years old, 
with a child of 14 months old. For iculars enquire 
of Samuel Bull. of Middletown, or Caleb Bull, jun. of 
Hartford. 

May, 1776. 


Yours truly 


Wo. S. Ransom 
LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT, Af7i/ 26, 1886 


A MINIATURE OF WASHINGTON— 
Lost on Saturday night last, either in 


NOTES 


King Street or Broadway, a Miniature 
Picture of the President ; whoever will 
bring it to the Printers shall receive 
One Guinea reward.— The Daily Adver- 
tiser, NEw YorK, Zuesday, December 22, 
1789. PETERSFIELD 


THE RUTGERS FAMILY OF NEW YORK 
—Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, in his interest- 
ing chapter on the subject, published 
in the “ Genealogical and Biographical 
Record” of April, 1886, says of Hendrick 
Rutgers who died in Albany, in 1779: 
“ His eldest daughter Catharine married 
William Bedlow, grandson of Isaac 
Bedlow, of Bedlow’s Island. He was a 
sea-captain, and afterwards a merchant ; 
in 1784 he was postmaster of New York 
City. He had a son, Henry, a daughter 
Mary, who married John Beekman, and 
another daughter Catherine, wife of Dr. 
Ebenezer Crosby, who had come to 
New York from Braintree, Mass., and 
was at one time surgeon of General 
Washington’s guard, and afterward 
Professor of Medicine at Columbia 
College. He was the ancestor of the 
Crosby family of New York. Henry 
Bedlow's son, Henry, was at one time 
Mayor of Newport, Rhode Island. 
Hendrick’s second daughter Anna (sis- 
ter of Catharine above) became Mrs. 
William Bancker. Her granddaughter, 
Elizabeth de Peyster, married Henry 
Remsen, who was private secretary to 
President Jefferson, and for many years 
President of the Manhattan Com- 
pany.” 





QUERIES—REPLIES 
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QUERIES 


OLDEST CHURCH EDIFICE — £aditor 
Magazine of American History; Which 
is the oldest church edifice now in use 
in the United States ? Can any of your 
readers inform me ? H. DRAYTON 

ConcorD, NEw HAMPSHIRE, May g, 1886 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY IN 
AMERICA—Laditor Magazine of American 
History: How many members of the 
Royal Family of England have visited 
this country ? CALVERT 


AsouT A SworD—Lditor Magazine 
of American History: My father* has in 
his possession a sword, that was made, 
it is claimed, for General Worth of the 
Mexican War, but owing to a small im- 
perfection on the edge of the blade was 
rejected and another made. Can any 


one give any information concerning its 


history ? E. Everett Davis 
NorwicuH, NEw YORK 


Dupe—What is the meaning of the 
word “Dude” and how did it origi- 


nate? Dy °F, 
SAN Francisco, May 7, 1886 


‘THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI— 
Mr. John Fiske, in an article in the 
May number of the Atantic Monthly, 
entitled “ Weakness of the United States 
Government under the Articles of Con- 
federation,” asserts that the above so- 
ciety was a secret one. Is not this a 
mistake? I have never heard this 
charge before; and an examination of 
the constitution and proceedings of the 
society fails to discover any such feat- 
ure? ig. 

ALLEGHANY, 4fril 24, 1886. 


NATIVE AMERICANS—In 1755 Benja- 
min Franklin computed that of the one 
million inhabitants of the colonies only 
20,000 had been brought from over the 
seas; the others were natives. Can any 
one tell, at the different decades of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries how 
large a proportion of the population of 
the United States were natives? The 
information may be readily accessible, 
but in any event a tabulation in juxta- 
position would be instructive to foreign- 
ers and to some natives. 

HIsTORICUS 


REPLIES 


PECKATONE— THE OLDEST HOUSES 
IN THE counTRY [xv. 511]—‘ Truth 
Seeker” tells of “ Pekatone,” the old 
house situated on the Potomac River, 
just above its junction with the Chesa- 
peake, which was built in 1664, and 
asks if there is any dwelling-house now 
standing that was built before this date ? 
Connecticut has at least two, Rhode 
Island three, and Massachusetts has 


more than a dozen; among them the 
“Barker House,” Pembroke, 1628; 
“Cradock House,” Medford, 1634; 
“Saltonstall House,” Ipswich, 1635 ; 
“Fairbanks House,” Dedham, 1636, 
etc. ELHEGOS 


PECKATONE—THE OLDEST HOUSES IN 
THE COUNTRY [xv. 511]—The “ Fair- 
banks House,”” Dedham, Massachusetts, 
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built in 1636, is, I believe, still stand- 
ing. L< 


ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA, 4f7i/ 28, 1886 





PECKATONE—THE OLDEST HOUSES IN 
THE CouNTRY [xv. 511]—At Dedham, 
Massachusetts, stands the Fairbanks 
House, built in 1636. In this city 
(Boston) we have the Curtis House, also 
built in 1636. The Providence /Jour- 
nal, of April 28, publishes the following 
account of “ Ashaway,” an old historic 
house in Rhode Island. “The oldest 
house in this immediate vicinity, known as 
the ‘ Egypt’ house, is being torn down, 
having been vacant for some time, and 
being in a dilapidated state. It was at the 
corner where the road to Niantic turns 
from the old State road, and was some- 
times called the old ‘Maxson’ house 
‘rom former residents. It is supposed 
to be 200 years old, and was the only 
house in this vicinity which had its great 
stone chimney built partly outside the 
side of the house. It is said to have 
acquired its name of ‘Egypt’ from the 
fact that in the ‘frosty year,’ 1814-15, 
when nearly all the Indian corn in this 
section was cut off by early frosts, a 
good crop was ripened on this farm, and 
people came from all directions for seed 
corn, even sending from Newport for it. 
It was once owned by Mr. John Maxson, 
who, at the time the State road was laid 
out, is said to have induced the survey- 
ors by the persuasive eloquence of cer- 
tain black bettles to make a sharp crook 
in the road to clear his potato patch. It 
was last occupied by Mr. Silas C. Wells, 
whose son, Wallace, is having it torn 
down.” A. A. FoLsom 

Boston, 4fri! 30, 1886 


REPLIES 


Brown stupy [xv. 511]—The Eng- 
lish Motes and Queries says of this ex- 
pression : “Surely a corruption of brow- 
study, brow being derived from the old 
German éraun, in its compound form 
aug-braun, an eye-brow.” 

WILLIAM HARDEN 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





IN A BROWN sTuUDy [xv. 511]— 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
gives the following: “ Brown Srupy. 
Absence of mind; apparent thought, 
but real vacuity. The corresponding 
French expression explains it—somdbre 
réverte. Sombre and brua both mean 
sad, melancholy, gloomy, dull. 

“** Invention flags, his brain grows muddy, 

And black despair succeeds brown study.’” 
CONGREVE, ‘‘ An Impossible Thing.” 
a 


ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA, April 28, 1886. 





BUNGTOWN COPPERS [xiii. 206, 304, 
xv. §12|— Bartlett's Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms gives: “BUNGTOWN COPPER. 
A spurious coin, of base metal, a very 
clumsy counterfeit of the English half- 
penny or copper. It derived its name 
from the place where it was first manu- 
factured, then called Bungtown, now 
Barneyville, in the town of Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts. The Bungtown copper 
never was a legal coin. The British 
half-penny or copper was. The term is 
used only in New England.” : %. 


ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA 





STOCKBRIDGE [xv. 512]—John Stock- 
bridge was a private in Captain Max- 
well’s Company, 2d Regiment, Hunter- 


don County, New Jersey, militia. 
LL & 


ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION held its third annual meeting in 
Washington during the last week in 
April, its sessions occupying three days— 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday—the 
27th, 28th, and 2gth. Its president, 
George Bancroft, the venerable historian, 
called the meeting to order and deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, which wili 
be found published in full in another 
part of this Magazine. It is doubtful 
whether the great author ever spoke with 
more force and eloquence, or addressed 
a more brilliant and distinguished audi- 
ence. The hall was crowded to over- 
flowing. General James Grant Wilson 
followed with an address on “ Colum- 
bus,” in which he called the atten- 
tion of the association to the proposed 
celebration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, and 
the erection of a suitable statue. The 
third paper was by Professor E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, on ‘The 
Landfall of John Cabot in 1497 ;” and 
Dr. A. B. Hart presented some “ Graphic 
Methods of Illustrating History” with 
maps and charts. ‘The morning session 
was closed with an admirable paper by 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler on “ The 
Neglect and Destruction of Historical 
Materials.” He said : 

“ By historical materials I mean writ- 
ten or even printed documents of every 
sort, which are of value as bearing testi- 
mony concerning our past,—letters, di- 
aries, personal memoranda, speeches, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and all other 
verbal records, particularly such as are 
unique or nearly so, the extinction of 
which would be the extinction of so much 
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evidence as to men and things in our 
history. Is it not true that with us there 
is rather more danger than is the case, 
for example, in Central and Western Eu- 
rope, that the private papers left by men 
in public life, which would in after-times 
become of confidential, delicate, and 
priceless value in the study of the events 
touched by these men’s careers, should 
be negligently kept by their descendants 
or heirs, or as negligently dispersed, or 
left to destruction through the assaults of 
accident ? American society is composed 
of more movable elements than was 
the case even in the colonial time. We 
have few examples of families maintained 
through several generations in the same 
homes ; our homes are of combustible 
material ; and our habits are those of 
recklessness as to fires. The result of 
our present social conditions is that the 
kinds of historical documents now re- 
ferred to, if retained in private custody, 
are peculiarly liable to neglect, and even 
to destruction.” 

The assemblage in the evening was 
equally large and appreciative. The 
most notable paper, “The Part taken 
by Virginia, under the leadership of 
Patrick Henry, in Establishing Religious 
Liberty,” was read by Hon. William Wirt 
Henry of Richmond, Virginia. Edward 
Channing, Ph.D., of Harvard, delivered 
an interesting essay on “A New England 
Aristocracy in the Middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century;” T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., spoke on “The Development of 
Municipal Government in Massachu- 
setts ;” and “ New Views of Early Vir- 
ginia History” were presented by Alex- 
ander Browne, of Virginia—the paper 
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being read by Charles Dean, LL.D., of 
Boston. Judge Chamberlain and Rev. 
Dr. Ellis spoke briefly on the subject of 
Mr. Coolidge’s paper. 

The first paper of the second morning 
session was read by Edward G. Mason, 
of Chicago, on “The March of the 
Spaniards Across Illinois,” who was 
warmly congratulated on his masterly 
treatment of an uncommonly interesting 
subject; this paper appeared in the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History for 
May. Professor Andrews, of Marietta 
College, followed with a scholarly study 
of great value on the “ Ordinance of 
1787 for the Government of the North- 
western Territory.” Professor Knight, 
of the Ohio State University, read a pa- 
per, “The Constitutional History of 


Ohio ;” William A. Mowry, of Boston, 
discussed the question, “ Did the Louis- 
iana Purchase Include Oregon?” 


And 
Eber Greenough Scott read a valuable 
paper on the “Settlement of the Lower 
St. Lawrence.” In the evening Profes- 
sor Austin Scott, of Rutgers College, 
read a paper on “The Origin of the 
Highest Function of the American Ju- 
diciary ;” J. M. Merriam, of Harvard, 
on “Jefferson’s Use of the Executive 
Patronage ;” A. B. Houghton (his paper 
was read by Dr. Channing), on the topic, 
“Can the United States Guarantee the 
Neutrality of a Canal between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific ?” and Dr. F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, on “The Early 
Protection Movement and the Tariff of 
1828.” 

The third day’s exercises attracted 
universal interest. General George W. 
Cullum, of New York, read an able pa- 
per, entitled “ The Attack on Washing- 
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ton City in 1814.” He was followed by 
Colonel William Allan, formerly Chief of 
Ordnance in Jackson’s corps, who illus- 
trated with excellent maps the Pope 
campaign of 1862, the subject of his 
article in the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History, August, 1884. Major Hotch- 
kiss, formerly topographical engineer 
in the Confederate army, gave some 
blackboard illustrations of the move- 
ments of Jackson prior to and after 
the Battle of Cross Keys. President 
Welling, of Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, then read an instructive paper on 
the “Origin of State Rights.” In the 
evening Dr. George E. Ellis, President 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
addressed the association on “ The Re- 
construction of History,” which will be 
found printed in full in another part of 
this Magazine. Dr. Jameson, associate 
in history of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, read a paper on “William Usse- 
linx ;” Rev. Dr. Edward Hale on 
“Franklin in France;” and George 
Stewart, Jr., F.R.S.C., of Quebec, re- 
ported on “ Historical Studies in Can- 
ada.” The committee of five—Hon. 
George Bancroft, Hon. Justin Winsor, 
Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, Hon. George 
F. Hoar, and Hon. George B. Loring— 
appointed to wait on President Cleve- 
land and request his co-operation in se- 
curing a proper commemoration in 1892 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, re- 
ported that the President felt a deep 
interest in the matter and had intimated 
that he would take pleasure in bringing 
it to the attention of Congress in his 
next annual message. He did not think 
it likely that Congress, at its present 
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session, would be able to give the sub- 
ject the consideration it deserved. An 
interesting feature of the meeting of the 
association was the following letter from 
Leopold von Ranke, the German his- 
torian : 


To the President of the American His- 
torical Association, Mr. George Ban- 
croft, in Washington : 

In reply to your kind communication, 

I gratefully accept the position of an 

honorary member in the association to 

which I have been elected.’ It gives me 
great satisfaction to belong to a society 
pursuing the same aims beyond the 
ocean that we on this side are striving 
to achieve. Such unity of studies binds 
together people widely separated, yet al- 
lied by ancient kinship. It fills me with 
especial joy to see Mr. George Bancroft, 
one of the masters in our science, ex- 
tending his hand to me from afar—a 
man who, during his residence in Berlin, 
bound me to himself by ties of reveren- 
tial friendship. Accept my hearty senti- 
ments of respect and honor. 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 
BERLIN, February 14, 1886, 


Ranke is five years older than Mr. Ban- 
croft, but still works five hours a day at 
his Universal History. Resolutions were 
passed with much enthusiasm, thanking 
the retiring President, Mr. Bancroft, for 
the services rendered the association by 
his presence and sympathetic interest. 
Mr. Bancroft, in reply, honored the es- 
sayists by the remark “that he never 
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had listened to a series of papers so in- 
teresting, so thorough, so accurate, and 
so instructive.” 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Justin Winsor, 
librarian Harvard University. Vice- 
Presidents, Charles Kendall Adams, 
president Cornell University ; Wm. F. 
Poole, of Chicago Public Library. Sec- 
retary, Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Treasurer, Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen, New York. Execu- 
tive Council, in addition to the above- 
named officers : Prof. M. F. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Charles Dean, 
LL.D.,_ vice-president Massachusetts 
Historical Society; Prof. Franklin B. 
Dexter, Yale College, and Hon. William 
Wirt Henry, Richmond, Virginia. The 
life membership fee was raised from 


$25 to $50. 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY—A 
regular meeting was held April 26, Hon. 
Ellis H. Roberts, Vice-President, in the 
chair. General C. W. Darling, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, read a list of the do- 
nations during the month. Dr. M. M. 
Bagg, Recording Secretary, reported an 
addition of thirty-one to the resident 
membership. The Committee on Ad- 
dresses and Publications, Prof. G. C. 
Sawyer, chairman, was requested to pre- 
pare the material on hand for an 1886 pub- 
lication, A paper was then read by Major 
Egbert Bagg on the “‘ Birds of Oneida 
County,” and pictures were used to 
illustrate the various kinds enumerated. 
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THE STORRS FAMILY—Genealogical and 
other Memoranda, collected and compiled by 
CHARLES STORRS. Royal 8vo, pp. 552. 
New York, 1886. Privately printed. 


This valuable genealogical work owes its ex- 
istence to the late Charles Storrs of Brooklyn, 
an eminent and public-spirited gentleman who 
died in 1884, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
For twenty years he had been gathering mate- 
rials for it, and the volume was nearly ready for 
publication at the time of his death. He pos- 
sessed one of the finest and _best-regulated 
libraries in Brooklyn, and was continually 
adding to its treasures. With unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for selection, and an intelligent and 
artistic sense of what information would be 
most acceptable in a work of this character, he 
carefully prepared a model volume of family 
records, which will be his monument in all the 
future. The arrangement of material seems to 
be nearly perfect ; elaborate indexes render it 
easy to refer to any member of the family, or 
to their marriage connections ; and interesting 
historical and personal sketches are interwoven 
all through with the genealogical tables and 
other data. The condensation of such a vast 
amount of material has been achieved with skill, 
superfluous words or sentences rarely appearing 
upon any page. It is a clear-cut, straightfor- 
ward flowing memorial of an old and prominent 
New England family, with its English ancestry 
traced backward as far as the thirteenth century. 
Samuel Storrs was the first of the name in 
America; he reached Massachusetts in 1668, 
and was in 1698 one of the original proprietors 
of Mansfield, Connecticut. From him have 
descended nearly all who bear the name of 
Storrs now scattered over this vast country. 
In every generation have been men of genius 
and distinction. Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D., the great Brooklyn divine and the 
erudite and accomplished orator, was the son, 
grandson, and great grandson of three eminent 
ministers. It is said of him, *‘ No man illus- 
trates in his own culture and accomplishments 
the finest traditions of the earlier New England 
ministry with greater fidelity and completeness. 
He is seen at his best in the lecture-room when 
some commanding theme crystallizes his various 
extensive learning, and thoroughly arouses the 
latent energies of his genius. His thought is 
always well abreast of the deepest, busiest 
thinker. Nothing is commonplace with him, 
for his very commonplaces of utterance are per- 
petual vistas into a starry background of ex- 
alted experience. He fascinates the best minds 
irresistibly.” Emery A. Storrs, of Chicago, 


the late distinguished lawyer and orator, was 
another well-known member of this remarkable 





family. He entertained Lord Chief-Justice 
Coleridge, of England, while in this country, in 
1883, and an extract from his felicitous speech 
on that occasion has a place in the k. 
Henry Randolph Storrs, first judge of Oneida 
County, New York, and for some years member 
of Congress from Oneida, was said to have 
been able to ‘‘speak in the open air in a 
whisper so as to be heard by an audience of ten 
thousand men.” He was a brilliant advocate, 
and ‘‘ during several sessions while in Congress 
was conceded to be the most accomplished and 
effective debater in the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The general reader will find much that is in- 
teresting in the volume, irrespective of any con- 
nection with the family. The history of che 
town of Mansfield, where the manufacture of 
silk was undertaken by hand considerably more 
than a century ago, occupies some twenty of the 
closing pages. The author says: ‘‘ I remember 
that there were scores if not hundreds of mulberry 
trees on my father’s farm, many of the trunks 
measuring from one to two feet in diameter ; 
and they were everywhere through the town. 
It was the children’s work to pick the leaves 
with which the silk-worms were fed.” A fine 
steel portrait of Charles Storrs serves as a front- 
ispiece. The book is elegantly printed, on choice 
paper, with broad margins, and substantially 
and appropriately bound.” 





SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 
SARAH K. BOLTON. I2mo, pp. 183. 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 


Mrs. Bolton has produced a most interesting 
and informing volume, the result of intelligent 
observation and investigation during her two 
years’ residence abroad. The work embraces 
some twenty chapters touching upon the educa- 
tion and the various industries and charities of 
women in England, of which the ‘‘ Higher edu- 
cation of women at Cambridge.” the ‘‘ Higher 
education of women at Oxford,” and ‘‘ Women 
in the Art Schools,” are among the most im- 
portant and instructive. ‘‘In England, fifteen 
years ago,” writes Mrs. Bolton, ‘‘ the reports of 
a royal commission, appointed to inquire into 
general education, showed the condition of girls’ 
schools to be lamentable. A large number of 
the teachers were unfitted for their work through 
ignorance.” Since that time a great change has 
taken place. England has provided many seats 
of learning where young women receive exactly 
the same education and are subjected to the 
same examinations as young men at the uni- 
versity. Both the colleges of Girton and 
Newnham are connected with Cambridge Uni- 
versity. At Girton the charge for board, lodg- 
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ing and instruction is about five hundred dollars 
yearly ; and this college has the same entrance- 
examination as Cambridge men, and an identical 
course of study with them, so that there can be 
no doubt as to the educational standard of her 
graduates. The first English college to grant 
degrees to. women was London University. 
“*Queen Victoria set another jewel in her crown, 
when, on March 4, 1878, she proclaimed, 
‘that we do by virtue of our prerogative royal 
and of our special grace ... will, grant and 
ordain that all the powers and provisions relating 
to the granting of degrees and certificates of 
proficiency . . . shall henceforward be read and 
construed as applying to women as well as to 
men.’” 

Mrs. Bolton draws some very critical and just 
comparisons between the American and English 
schools and colleges. She found several young 
women from America at Cambridge and Oxford. 
She says: ‘‘ The question is not whether it is wise 
for women to seek this higher education. The 
fact is that they are seeking it. The question 
is rather, ‘shall America give its best opportu- 
nities for education to women, or compel them 
to go abroad for study?’ How gradually we 
are learning that the best education possible 
of attainment for any human being makes the 
best home. the best citizenship, and the grandest 
civilization.” 

The book is admirably well written, and 
should be carefully read by all Americans who 
are interested in the proper education of the 
youth of our great and growing country. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL BARLOW. 
By CHARLES Burr Topp.  8vo, pp. 304. 
New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The revolutionary worthy, after whose name 
is properly written on the title page of this 
handsome volume, ‘‘ poet, statesman, philos- 
opher,” must certainly be gratified if he can 
look down from another and a better sphere and 
behold the elegant dress in which his life and 
letters are placed before a nineteenth century 
public. Whether he will be quite as much 
pleased with the manner in which the work is 
done may perhaps be open to question, for in 
some respects we could wish that a more judi- 
cious plan of arrangement and a livelier appre- 
ciation of the manners and customs of the time 
could have been brought to bear upon the subject. 

The author of ‘‘ The Columbiad ” was one of 
the most picturesque figures of his day. The 
contemporary at Yale of Noah Webster the lexi- 
cographer, and of Oliver Wolcott the statesman, 
he was even during his college days a man of 
mark, and his post-graduate career as army 
chaplain brought him into intimate relations 
with many of the active spirits of the time. 
That he composed a deal of verse that has not 
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a particle of value nowadays does not detract 
from the fact that he was the author, under 
curiously entertaining conditions, of a very clever 
eulogium upon his native ‘‘ Hasty Pudding,” 
nor from the fact that he was one of the very 
first of his countrymen to produce literary ma- 
terial that caught the attention of both hemi- 
spheres. 

At present we do not read Barlow, and prob- 
ably no edition of his writings could be put forth 
in a shape that would command a considerable 
market, but we are very ready to hear the story 
of a man who in that early day was sent upon so 
important a mission as to negotiate a treaty with 
the First Napoleon. His books found English 
publishers—a sure guarantee of modern success 
—and he was the talk of aristocratic circles all 
over the continent in his day. 

The author has wisely left the letters to tell 
their own story—love-letters always do this to a 
certain extent satisfactorily—and we can only 
find fault with the way in which the end is at- 
tained, or in which it is sought to be attained. 
In mechanical execution the publishers have 
left nothing to be desired, and the Putnams’ 
volume of Joel Barlow will probably remain, as 
it deserves to be, the favorite edition of Barlow’s 
life. The fine engraved portrait that serves as 
a frontispiece lends an additional value to the 
work, and conveys an impressive idea of the 
worth and dignity of character that must have 
marked this ‘‘ first American cosmopolite.” 





TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY, or Fifty 
Years’ March of the Republic. By ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 8vo, pp. 519. New York, 1886: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


No writer on American affairs ever before 
marshaled such an array of facts and figures in 
artistic procession, and printed them in living 
colors upon the pages of history. Mr. Carnegie 
is evidently in full sympathy with a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 
He has brought the subject of self-government 
into prominence froma new point of observa- 
tion, and in doing this has rendered the world a 
service which in due course of time will be prop- 
erly estimated. He writes for the foreign eye, 
to show the masses on the other side of the At- 
lantic what a republican government is and can 
achieve; but his informing pages if well consid- 
ered will benefit Americans more than all 
Christendom outside of the Republic. Nothing 
is of greater importance than self-knowledge. 
We find in the book many things that are sup- 
posed to be generally known. But are they? 
Do we as a people appreciate our blessings ? 
The author of ‘‘ Petubphent Democracy ” does 
not aim to glorify the country of his adoption so 
much as to recite the simple unadorned truth in 
a graphic, forcible, and straight-forward manner 
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—‘‘ pure missionary work” on his part—for the 
illustration of the superiority of republican over 
monarchial institutions. The European govern- 
ments long since took note of the rapid advance 
of the American nation, and we have only to 
read the instructive passages in the essay of 
George Bancroft in another part of this Maga- 
zine, to understand how they have been thereby 
influenced ; yet the people at large remain lamen- 
tably ignorant concerning the real condition of 
the United States. Mr. Carnegie could hardly 
tell the story with less enthusiasm. And he has 
handled statistics, which usually are ‘‘ dry as 
dust,”’ in such a breezy, dashing style, that his 
book is readable throughout. He tells us that 
‘*in population, in wealth, in annual savings, 
and in public credit, in freedom from debt, in 
agriculture, and in manufactures, America 
already leads the civilized world.” He says, 
“fone is startled to find that more yards of car- 
pet are manufactured in Philadelphia alone than 
in the whole of Great Britain!” In speaking of 
the American railway system he remarks, ‘‘ that 
starting fifty-five years ago at nothing, it has 
reached in 1885, one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand miles of line ;” more than the whole 
of Europe; which ‘‘in 1883 had only one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand three hundred miles.” 
The growth of art, music, and literature, in 
America, is presented in masterly pen pictures. 
Mr. Carnegie says, ‘‘ the number of newspapers 
in 1850 was about eight hundred and thirty; ten 
years later it had increased to two thousand five 
hundred and twenty-six ; in 1880 it had reached 
the number of eleven thousand three hundred 
and fourteen, or more than four times as many 
asin 1850.” Furthermore, that ‘‘ it is estimated 
there are twenty-three thousand school libraries 
in America, containing forty-five million books 
—twelve millions more than in all the public 
libraries of Europe combined.” This of course 
does not include the State libraries, the Con- 
gressional, the Astor, and other public libraries, 
which would ‘‘ raise the grand total in America 
to much more than fifty million volumes.” 
There is nothing, however, inthe book of greater 
substantial interest than the author’s comments 
upon the ‘‘Supreme Court of the Nation.” 
‘* Beyond and before, and higher than house, 
or Senate, or President, stands this final arbiter, 
sole umpire, judge of itself. More than once 
Lord Salisbury has said that he envied his trans- 
atlantic brethren of the Supreme Court.” We 
should like to quote further, but our limited 
space forbids. ‘The book is worth the widest 
and most careful study. It is something more 
than a panegyric; it is replete with new ideas 
concerning the greatness and the progress of 
our country—a chapter of lessons from cover 
to cover which every man, woman, and child in 
America will be the better and happier for learn- 
ing. Mr. Carnegie’s prophecies may not all be 
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fulfilled, but he gives us fresh subjects for 
thought, and students in politics and the sciences 
will do well to make themselves familiar with 


his statements and deductions. On one of the 
opening pages is a map, showing the comparative 
areas of the States and Territories of the United 
States and the countries of Europe. Texas is 
considerably larger than the Austrian Empire, 
Montana larger than Turkey, or Norway, and 
New Mexico exceeds in area the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

‘The American States,” says Mr. Carnegie, 
‘*revolve each upon its own axis, within its own 
orbit, each according to its own laws, some faster, 
some slower, one at one angle, one at another, 
but around the central sun at Washington they 
tread the great national orbit under equal con- 
ditions, and constitute parts of one great whole. 
Here, then, we have the perfection of federal or 
home rule in its fullest and greatest develop- 
ment. The success of the American Union 
proves that the freest self-government of the 
parts produces the strongest government of the 
whole.” 





MEMOIR OF MRS. EDWARD LIVING- 
STON, with letters hitherto unpublished. 
By LovisE LIVINGSTON HUNT. 12mo, pp. 
182. New York, 1886: Harper & Brothers. 


Mrs. Edward Livingston was a beautiful 
Frenchwoman of many gifts and accomplish- 
ments, who married the younger brother of 
Chancellor Livingston of New York, and subse- 
quently filled an important niche in American 
society. Her ten years life in Washington, from 
1823 to 1833, while her husband was successively 
Congressman, Senator, and Secretary of State, is 
replete with historic interest. She was an in- 
timate friend of Mrs. John Quincy Adams, and 
her drawing-room was the favorite resort of the 
most distinguished statesmen and diplomatists of 
the decade. ‘‘ Even political animosity,” says 
Miss Hunt, ‘‘ was subdued by her conciliating 
and fascinating manners.” She accompanied her 
husband on his mission to France, and took a 
high place in social and intellectual circles of 
Paris. We are told that ‘‘ Queen Marie Amélie 
and Madame Adélaide, the King’s sister, became 
very fond of Mrs. Livingston, and received her 
frequently without ceremony at their informal 
evenings.” It is to be regretted that a portrait 
of Mrs. Livingston does not appear in the vol- 
ume, as there is a fine painting of her, executed 
at the age of seventeen, still hanging in the 
drawing-room at Montgomery Place, on the 
Hudson, where she spent the declining years of 
her life. Miss Hunt, the author, has introduced 
some letters never before given to the public, 
and has presented the entire sketch of her inter- 
esting subject in a clear and engaging style. 
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THE BOY TRAVELERS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. Adventures of two youths ina 
Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and 
Chili, with descriptions of Patagonia and 


Tierra Del Fuego, and voyages upon the 
Amazon and La Plata Rivers. By THOMAS 
W. Knox. 8vo, pp. 510. New York, 1886: 


Harper & Brothers. 

This is a copiously illustrated book of travel, 
written by an author who has been through the 
countries he describes, and who has the tact 
and the talent to tell what is to be seen in those 
countries in a manner that is captivating to the 
youthful reader. The characters of the story 
are fictitious, but the geographical information, 
and the scenes and incidents coming under the 
observation of the boy travelers is as nearly 
exact as possible. Colonel Knox, however, has 
not relied altogether upon his own personal 
knowledge of South America in the production of 
this work, but has studied the subject with in- 
dustrious care, and drawn from the narratives 
of others who preceded or followed him. His 
purpose has been to present a realistic picture 
of South America for the benefit of boys, and 
he has succeeded admirably. We-have the lofty 
mountains, the magnificent rivers, the forests 
and the pampas, and the South American peo- 
ple in all their varieties. We also have the 
poet governments, with an epitome of their 

istory from ancient times. © There is no part of 
the work that is uninteresting, lacking in vivac- 
ity, or uninstructive. The crossing of the Andes, 
with the description of its pathways and perils, 
and its volcanoes, will interest any reader of ordi- 
nary intelligence if he has made the acquaint- 
ance in ever so slight a degree of his school 
geography. The sights at the Peruvian capital 
will absorb his attention ; the tropical forests, 
and the rubber trees along the Amazon valley, 
will excite his curiosity ; and he will peruse with 
wonder the accounts of the magnitude of the 
Amazon. ‘‘ South America contains seven mill- 
ions of square miles.) The Amazon River drains 
over one third of this vast area. Its basin is 
more than twice the size of the valley of the 
Mississippi. It would hold forty-nine countries 
the size of England.” Nearly every page is 
furnished with an illustration. Thus the eye is 
continually taking in the views and the peculiar 
features of the journey which the text eluci- 
dates. Although designed for the young, anda 
book that should find its way into every house- 
hold that is enlivened with the music of chil- 
dren’s voices, it is agreeable and informing 
reading for persons of any age and maturity, 





HISTORY OF FRANCE IN RHYME. By 
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Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER, Principal of 
School for young ladies. 16mo, pp. 90. Pub- 
lished by the author, 603 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city. 


This clever little hand-book, designed as an 
aid to memory in the class-room, is a twin 
companion to Mrs. Gardner's English History 
in Rhyme, which has won such high praise 
throughout the country during the past year, 
and been adopted as a text-book in many of 
the leading schools and colleges. The history 
of France is even more ingeniously constructed 
than that of England; and the continuous 
outline of leading events is wrought concisely 
into smoothly-flowing and easily memorized 
verse. 

The genealogy, which embraces considerably 
more than half the volume, is of special conse- 
quence. This is carefully pS ire tables by 
the accomplished author. The families of the 
French sovereigns are given in full, with the 
important marriages of their children, the alli- 
ances of the Bonapartes, etc. In this connec- 
tion may be found much related information not 
chronicled in other text-books, but which throws 
a strong, clear light upon historical events, and 
awakens fresh interest in the larger and more 
general historical works. The full genealogy of 
English and Scottish sovereigns, giving the claims 
of Lady Macbeth, of Bruce and Baliol, the rise 
of the Stuarts, etc., which is contained in the 
little hand-book of English history has been 
universally commended for its accuracy and 
value. Even travelers abroad have carried it 
in their sachels, esteeming it a treasure. No 
other book of its size has ever been found so 
replete with desired information of this gene- 
alogical character. And now the French history 
contains elaborate genealogical tables of the 
Merovingians ; the Carlovingians; the Cape- 
tians; the Houses of Valois and Valois-Orléans; 
the Houses of Bourbon and Bourbon-Orléans ; 
the Bonapartes ; the Saxe-Coburgs, giving the 
relationship of Victoria to the kings of Portugal 
and of the Belgians; the Houses of Anjou and 
Bourbon, in the Two Sicilies; the Dukes of 
Burgundy; the House of Navarre; the claims 
of the Spanish Succession, with the reigning 
family of Austria; the Bourbon Family of Spain, 
with reigning sovereign; the reigning families 
of Portugal, Brazil and Sweden; the Houses 
of Lorraine and Guize; the House of Savoy, 
with reigning sovereign of Italy. Thus it is not 
only pupils and teachers who will discover 
sooner or later the worth of this tiny pair of 
volumes, but any and every one who wishes to 
make quick reference to important facts relative 
to the European rulers, past or present. The 
price is so low that the work is brought within 
the reach of all. 
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CALIFORNIA. From the Conquest in 1846 
to the Second Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco. A STUDY OF AMERICAN CHARAC- 
TER. By JostaH Royce. [American Com- 
monwealths. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. ]} 
16mo, pp. 513. Boston, 1886: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

A national love for history, such as we have 
long predicted for America, seems to have been 
fully aroused—if we may judge by the multiplic- 
ity of the issues of historical works from our 
latge publishing houses. Light reading does not 
sell, we are told; the public demand the solid 
and substantial. History has not only become 
the fashion, but it is enthusiastically appreciated. 
The strongest and soundest minds are engaged 
in its preparation and presentation, and the 
public have found it out. 

California has had a beginning, a singular and 
romantic beginning, and the several works that 
have appeared on the subject prove that it is 
worthy of the closest study. Professor Royce 
has written in the work before us of American 
California during the ten years from 1846 to 
1856, his plan being to illustrate American life 
and character as displayed in that period and in 
that land. His work differs materially from the 
larger and more exhaustive histories of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft and Theodore H. Hittell, in that 
he does not go into the history of Spanish and 
Mexican California prior to 1846. He assumes 
that the importance attached to the founding 
of an American Commonwealth is sufficient to 
justify the devotion of the whole of this volume 
to its discussion. No other portion of America 
was ever so rapidly peopled as was California in 
the first golden days. ‘* Nowhere else were we 
driven so hastily to improvise a government fora 
large body of strangers.” The story of the con- 
quest of California belongs more to national than 
to local annals. It is a study rather than a story, 
and as a study it is treated by Professor Royce. 
He isagraphic writer, and whether in narrative, 
the solution of mysteries, or in general criticism 
of affairs, his pages are of fascinating interest. 
The chapteron ‘‘ The Struggle for Order” is one 
of the most painfully readable in the book. Pro- 
fessor Royce calls 1849 ‘‘the boyish year of 
California;”” and 1851 ‘‘the manly year, the 
year of clearer self-consciousness, of lost illu- 
sions, of bitter struggles, of tried heroism, of 
great crimes and blunders indeed, and of great 
calamities, but also of the salvation of the new 
State.” Speaking of the outbursts of popular 
fury, the author shows that they were indirectly 
good through ‘“‘ the horror begotten by the pop- 
ular demoralization that all this violence tended 
to produce. Men saw the fearful effects of their 
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own irresponsible freedom. They began to form 
town governments of a more stable sort, and to 
condemn rather than excuse mob violence.” This 
mining community lived to purify itself, ‘ not by 
a revolution, but by a simple progress from social 
foolishness to social steadfastness.” 


SONGS AND BALLADS of the Southern 
People, 1861-1865. Collected and edited by 
FRANK MOooRE. 16mo, pp. 324. New York, 
1886: D. Appleton & Co. 


To preserve in permanent form the opinions 
and sentiments of the Southern people during 
the late civil war, as embodied in their songs and 
ballads, Mr. Frank Moore has collected, and the 
Appletons -have published this unique little 
volume. Among the authors are General M. B. 
Lamar, Rev. A. M. Box, Reuben Nason, Charles 
Wildwood, Paul H. Hayne, Annie Chambers 
Ketchum, Father Ryan, James Pierrepont, Mrs. 
M. J. Young, and George H. Miles. In many 
instances the authors’ names are not given, pre- 
sumably withheld by request. The productions 
are of historical value, since the temper of the 
times is indelibly pictured among their lines. 
“* The essence of history exists in its songs.” 


DOWN THE WEST BRANCH, or Camps 
and Tramps around Katahdin. Being an ac- 
count of a trip through one of the wildest re- 
gions of Maine, ,.by several members of the 
‘Lake and Forest Club,” in search of sport 
and recreation. By Capt. CHARLES A. J. 
FARRAR. Illustrated. 1I2mo, pp. 311. 1886. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 


The familiarity of the author of this volume 
with the forests of Maine is well known. He 
has always something new to tell, and at this 
season of the year the young adventurer’s mind 
turns toward the cool regions of shade so natu- 
rally that his latest production will be sought 
with eagerness. The scenes of the volume before 
us are laid in a new section of the New England 
Wilderness, the author aiming to give the reader 
an adequate idea of the vast territorial extent of 
these forests—which is scarcely conceived by a 
large portion of the public. The story deals with 
both the romance and the reality of forest life. 
The travelers, during the latter-part of their trip, 
meet with an unusual adventure and some un- 
pleasant experiences, J.ater on this develops 
into an exciting drama, in which every one of 
the party takes part. We have no hesitation in 
commending the book to the boys and young 
men, for whom it has been written, who will find 
it extremely useful and entertaining. 
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ver,436; in Illinois,461; the burial of 
Black Hawk, 494; the Indian word 
Muskingum, s10; friends of Capt. 
Bridger, 513; address on the Iro- 
quois, 515; the Mohawk and Algon- 
quin, 515; an Apache campaign, 


519: 

Ipswich, Mass., the Saltonstall 
house in, built, 163 

Iron Crown, an, a tale of the Great 
Republic, noticed, 413. 


is, DATCHETT, the author of, 


ackson, Gen. Andrew, fined for 
false imprisonment of a citizen of 

* ; in command of New 
Orleans, orders of, respecting the 
French residents, 446. 

James II. pe. 105. 

Janvier, Thomas A., Mexican guide, 
noticed, 416. 

Jefferson, Thomas, his original 
draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence opposed to slavery, 


7. 

Johoson, William Samuel, Life and 
Times of, noticed, 319. 

Johnston, john W., shall we have 
colonies and a navy? Our at- 
tempts to colonize, 237. 


) hap House, Albany, residence 
of Gov. Seward, 121. 

Keese, William L., tribute to Gen. 
Winfield S. Hancock, 335: poem 
delivered before the N. ¥° Society 
of the Cincinnati, Feb. 22, 1886, 


ton, Memoir 
mund Livingston, 


Anne, the trial of, 


97- 

King, Horatio, the Bladensburg 
races, a_ ballad, contributed by, 
85; the Trent affair, 278. 

Kip, Lawrence. official orders re- 
lieving Gen. Sumner from duty, 
1863, 408. 

Knox, ¢o1: Thomas, A Boy Travels 
in South America, noticed, 622. 


| Bar MRS. MARTHA J., New- 

year’s holiday, its origin and 
observances, 79; Van Cortlandt 
Manor-house, 217. 

Lanman, Charles, Life and '? Po 
tions of Lt. James Booth Lock- 
wood, noticed, 104. 

Lansing, John, assistant Alderman 
of Albany, ros. 
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, M ancestry of, 94. 
fred E., Bull ‘Pasture 


Latham. 
Lee, Gen. A 
wp our first battle, 391 ; the 


battle of Cross Keys, 453 battles 
of Port Republic and ‘wiston. 
Campaigning in the Mountain 
Department, Ri 
Letters, James Mayrick, of London, 
to Gen. Benedict Arnold, 30th 
Jan. 1781, regarding the invest- 
ment of . Arnold’s money, 89; 
John Hancock to Gen. ing- 
ton, on affairs of the country, 90; 
Abraham Lincoln to Gen. Hooker, 
Jan. 26, 1363, on the latter's 
pointment to the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, 187; Gen. W. 
F. Smith to the Editor on the re- 
moval of Gen. ide from com- 
mand of the Army of the 
Potomac, 197; Gen. W. F. Smith to 
Gen. Burnside relative to charges 
a the former, 193; Gen. 
urnside’s reply to the latter, 199; 
Gen. bed van to Gov. , de- 
scribing theaction at Green Spring, 
1781, 201 ; ae to Charles 
Lee, 1790, 203; from Timothy 
Pickering in to Va. ti . 
203; Lord Fairfax to Charles 
from Patrick Henry, 
1786, on Va. State affairs, 204; from 
Mrs. Martha Washington, 1784, 
204; William H. Winter to Presi- 
dent Monroe, respecting agency 
of South America, 404; Edmund 
P. Gaines to John McLean on the 
latter’s appointment as secretary of 


ma 


9 2035 


Jute 495; — = = to 
udge Church, on college days. 
pane of Edward Gibbon, the 


historian, relative to American 
affairs, 1774-1783, 500; George R. 
Gleig, to Horatio King, respect- 
ing the battle of Bladensburg . 
Mrs. Montgomery to Lieut.-Gov. 
Van Rensselaer, 1813, in regard to 
the removal of the remains of 
Gen. Montgomery from Quebec, 


612. 

Lewiston, battles of Port Republic 
and, 590. 

Lexington, Ky. ,the old fort at, 1782, 


257. 
Lexington, Mass., Paul Revere’s 
ride to, 6; advance of the British 


on, 7. 

Lincoln, Abraham, letter to Gen. 
Hooker on his y NE eg to the 
command of the Army of the 
Potomac, 187. 
Linnean Scientific and Historical 
Society, election of officers, 515. 
Livingston, Mrs. Edward, Memoir 
ot, noticed, 622. 

a age Philip, the signer, offices 
held by, 207. 

a yee bert, first town clerk 
oO Y, 105 ; portrait, 113. 

Lockwood. Lt. James Booth, Life 
and ——— of, noticed, 104. 

i; n. John A., im. 2s 

very in America, its origin and 

c ences, 57. 

Lord's Prayer, the, noticed, 102. 

Lottery, Curiosities of the Old, 
noticed, 517. 

Louisiana, purchased from the 
French, 62; —, or pretender 
of, a leaf from old La. history, 
Charles Dimitry, 72. 

Love, aCaptive of, noticed, 103. 


INDEX 


Luzerne, Chevalier de la, a portrait 
of, historical notes on, 210. 

Lyme, Conn., quaint epitaph and 
marriage notice at, 613. 


iS. Gen. George B., 
last service to the Republic, 


noticed, 214. 
McClellan, it B., life and campaigns 
of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, noticed, 


317. \ 
McClintock A. H., historical notes 


on the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
210. 

McConkey, Rebecca, the hero of the 
Cowpens, mottos 597. 

McLachlan, R. W., the Glastonbury 


penny, ans. s 

Maine Historical mgoreny Deseaber 
meeting, papers on the am 
Colony and the British vite of 
the Ashburton Treaty by Mr. 
Thayer and E. H. Elwell, 210. 

Marsh, Luther, the alphabet, the 
vehicle of history, 99. 

Marshall Family, genealogy, noticed, 


214. 

Marvin, Capt. Renald, tombstone 
epitaph, 613. 

Maryland ; in favor of slavery, 1784, 
59; population, 1788, 158; the 
great of, 315; archives of, 
noticed, 214, 315; 
noticed, 520. 

Maryland Historical Society, Nov- 
ember meeting, paper on Lt. Col. 
Nathaniel Ramsey, commander of 
the Md. line at Monmouth, by Rev. 
W. F. Brand, 99; archives of Md., 
vol. iii., noticed, 214 i; pate pean 
meeting, paper on the at se: 
of the Siate of Md., by Clayton C. 

» 315; Jan meeting, paper 
on the Archives of Md. by Wicary 
Stockbridge, 15: . 

Mason, Edward ., the march of the 
Spaniards across Illinois, 457. 

Mason, George C. Jr., apprentice- 
ship and the manual training sys- 
tem, 211. 

Mason, James M., confederate com- 
missioner to England, captured, 


archives of, 


278, 559. 

Massachusetts op; d to slavery, 
1784, 59; population, 1788, 158; 
old houses in, 615. 

Mathews, Prof., the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, 411. 

Meade, Andrew, ancestry of, 94. 

Meade, David, ancestry of, 94. 


Meade, Sarah, stepdaughter of 
George Fox, 94. 
Meade, Rt. Rev. William, D.D. 


Bishop of Va., favors secession o 
the State, 1861, 93. 

Medford, Mass., the Cradock house 
in, built 1634, 615. 

Meredith, Gen. Samuel, sketch of, 
205. 

Merrill, Ernest L., lettres of William 
H.Winder and Edmund P. Gaines, 
contributed by, 404. 

Mexico, guide to, noticed, 416. 

Meyrick, James, letter to Gen. Ar- 
nold, 1781, respecting the invest- 
ment of the latter’s money, 89. 

Military bands, in the Revolution, 


207, 314. 

Mills, Ma . William Howard, trans- 
fer of the Army of the Potomac, 
1863, from Burnside to Hooker, 
443 y of the Potomac under 








Hooker, 185; the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, 371. 
Miner, Myrtilla, memoir of, noticed, 
8 


16, 

Missouri compromise, the, 64; the 

unt for, aones, “4. , 
ontgomery, Mrs. Janet. letter to 
Lieut. Gov. Van Rensselaer in re- 
gard to the removal of the remains 
of Gen. Montgomery from Que- 
bec, 612. 

Moore, Frank, Ballads and Songs, 
noticed, 624. 

Moore, comme H., The Origin and 
History of Yankee Doodle, 99. 

Moreau, Gen. Jean Victor, offered a 
command in the war of 1812, 407. 

Morgan, Gen. Daniel, the hero of 
the Cowpens, noticed, 517. 

Morris, Lewis, directs that his son 
not educated in Conn., 612. 
Mount, William S., extract of letter 
from, relative to portrait of Dan- 

iel Webster, 510. 

Moylan, Gen. Stephen, memorial 
tablet to, 208, 312; ancestry of, 
208, 312. 

Muskingum, meaning of the Indian 
word, 510. 


APOLEON L., a sketch, by J.C. 
Ropes, noticed, 212. 

National Biography, dictionary of, 
noticed, 518. 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
transactions and reports, vol. 1., 
noticed, 215. 

— soldiers in the Confederate 

rmy, 206. 


Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion, 
the First Mission in San Antonio, 


Texas, 525. 
Newark, 6 d: churches in, 1707. 93. 
Newburgh Bay and the Highiands, 


Historical Society of, December 
meeting, paper on the military 
organizations of that section, by 
E. M. Ruttenber. 211. 

New Gate State Prison, Conn., tHe 
old Simsbury copper mines, WV. H. 
Egleston, 321; mines converted 
into State prison, 322, 324; en- 
trance to prison grounds, 323 ; en- 
trance to underground prison, 325 ; 
keeper’s house and entrance to 
prison, #2: tories confined in, 
1781, and escape, 328; remains of 
workshop and barracks, 329; de- 
stroyed by fire, 330; rear of old 
pace. 331; sentry’s tower, 332; 

on applies for use of, 333. 
ngland Historic Genealogical 
iety, December meeting, ‘ea 

on Commodore Isaac Hull, by 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, 100; 
memorial biographies of, vol. iv., 
noticed, roz. - 

New Hampshire, opposed to slavery, 
1784, 59; population, 1788, 158. 

New —, ulation, 1788, 158. 

Newman, Robert, hangs the signal 
lantern in the old North Church, 
Boston, 1775, 7. 

New i Campaign of 1862, 


New 


Mexican 
the, A. A. Hayes, 171. 

New Orleans, La, breaking the chain 
for t’s fleet at the forts, 
below, 1862, George B. Bacon, 305: 
an old house in, a souvenir of 
Gen. Jackson’s rule, Charles Di- 
mitry, 444. 





Newsham, Col. Thomas J., portrait, 


31. 

New Year’s Holiday, its origin and 
observances, 79. 

New York, opposed to slavery, 1784, 
59; population, :788, 158 ; gowns 
and wigs worn by judges in, 207; 
colonial, noticed, 216. 

New York City, first Federal Con- 
gress meets at, 61; charter of 
1686, 105 ; residence of Gov. Don- 

‘an in, 106; miniature portrait of 
ashington, 614. 

New York Historical - Society, anni- 
versary meeting, Nov. 17th. - 
dress on the Alphabet, the Vehicle 
of History, delivered by Luther, 
Marsh, 99; cember meeting, 
paperon the Origin and nog? 
of Yankee Doodle, by George H. 

Moore, 99; annual meeting, elec- 

tion of Sidcers, reports, ; col- 

lections, vol. xiii., notic 2143 

April meeting, paper on Henry 

Cc ay = | Erastus Brooks, 516. 

New York Society of the Cincinnati, 
poem delivered before the, Feb. 
22, 1886, 5 

North Carolina, in favor of slavery, 
1784, 59; population, 1788, 158; 
the Convention of, 1788, A. W. 
Clason, 352. 

Norumbega, the site of, noticed, 416. 

Notes. — ‘anuary—Bishop Meade, 
93; John Washington, 93; churches 
in Newark, 1707, 93. 

February—College-bred _Presi- 
dents, 205; medal to Dr. 
Brinton, 205; Canadian roads in 
1825, 205; Gen. Samuel Meredith, 


205. 

March—Fort Monroe or Fort- 
ress Monroe, 311; capture of Ti- 
conderoga, 311. 

Afril—The golden circle, 406; 
the Harris collection of American 
poetry, 406. 

~~ Webster portrait, 510; 
the Muskingum, 510; Woodstock, 
Conn., 510; the poet Browning, 


510. 

Fune—Butter sold by the yard, 
613; Lyme’s ancient rhymer, 613 ; 
Democratic, 613 ; slavery in Conn., 
614; miniature of Washington, 
614; the Rutgers family, 614. 


NEIDA Historical Society, Feb. 
mening, paper on local bot- 
any, by J. V. Haberer, 410; March 
meeting, address on the Iroquois. 
by o_o baer M. Beauchamp, 
ts; April meeting, paper on the 
Birds of Oneida County, by Maj. 
Egbert Bagg, 618. 

Original Documents, Gen. C. F. 
Smith’s unpublished report of the 
capture of Fort Donelson, 82; 
unpublished letters from Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Washington, Pickering, 
Fairfax and Patrick Henry, 203 ; 
letter ot William H. Winder to 
President Monroe, May 3, 1818, 
relative to the former’s appoint- 
ment as agent of South America, 
404; letter of Edmund P. Gaines 
to John McLean, . 30, 1841, in 
regard to the latter's appoint- 
ment as Secretary of War, 405 ; let- 
ter from George R. Gleig to Hon. 
Horatio King, respecting the battle 
of Bladensburg, 508 ; extract from 


D. G.- 


INDEX 


will of Lewis Morris, 1760, direct- 
ing that his son be not educated in 
Conn., 612 ; letter of Mrs. Mont- 

omery, relative to removal of 
the remains of Gen. Montgom- 
ery from Quebec, 6:22. 


Oxley, J. Mc nald, historic aspects 
of Satie Island, 162. _ 


pass. the peace of, 1763, 407- 
Parker, James, marshal of Al- 
bany, eo" 

Parsons, Charles, captain in Conti- 
nental Arey, ancestry of, 312. 

Pavey, G. M., college-bred Presi- 
dents, 205. 

Paxton, William M., the Marshall 
family, noticed, 215. 

Peckatone House, on the Potomac 
river, oldest house in U. S., 511. 


615. 

= Mass., the Barker House 
in, 615. 

Pennsylvania, op to slavery, 
1784, 59; population, 1788, 158 ; 
religious tests in provincial, no- 
ticed, 215. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, history of, 
the newspaper, the, Paud Leicester 
Ford, 452. 

a, Thomas, the Glasses of 

ime, a poem, reprint, noticed, 


320. 
Philadelphia, Pa., a jaunt to, in 1762, 
99 ; first Democratic Society in, 


1793, 614. 
Pickering. Timothy, letter of, 1798, 
regarding Virginia State troops, 


203. 

Pittsburg Landing, battle of, 292; 
map of the battle-field, 303. 

Popham Colony, the, 210. 

Port Republic and Lewiston, bat- 
tles of, A//red E. Lee, 590. 

Practical Economics, noticed, ror. 

Pretty, Richard, sheriff, of Albany, 


105. 
Princess Christine, a pretender ? 72. 


UEEN ANNE, silver vase pre- 
sented to Peter Schuyler, first 

Mayor of Albany, 1710, by, 116. 
ries. —Yanuary—jJames Bridger, 
93; Meade-Lai + 94; the Book 

ot Common Prayer in Butch, os 
, peta fp meng se ash- 
ngton, 206; negro soldiers, 206 ; 
battle of Culloden, 307 ; Philip 
prohdagg ma x the signer, 207; mili- 
tary bands, 207; Altowan, 207; 

gowns and wi 
phen Moylar, 208. 
March—Gen. Arnold, 312 ; Capt. 
Charles Parsons, 312; t. Jona- 
than Titus, 312; Sergeant Richard 
Davis, 312; ivate Benjamin 
Eaton, 312; William Gurthley, 
r, 312; historical trees, 312; 
. Thomas Crafts, 312. 
Afpril—The Peace of Paris, 1763, 
4°7; first club in U. S., 407; Brit- 
ish army guards, 407; Gen. Mo- 
reau, 407. 
May—The Peckatone House 
ie 3; in a brown study, st: ; Rev. 
i 


, 207; Gen. Ste- 


ohn Robinson, str; Lieut. John 
tockbridge, 512; Bungtown cop- 


TS, 512. 
Fune—Oldest church in U. S., 
615; royal family of England in 
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America, 615; sword of General 
Worth, 615 ; dude, 615 ; Society of 
the Cincinnati, 615 ; native Ameri- 
cans, 615. 


AGOZIN, Zénaide, A., the story 
of Chaldea, noticed, 412. 
egies Lt. Col. Nathaniel, com- 
mander of Md. Line, at battle of 
Monmouth, go. 

Ranck, George W., Girty, the white 
Indian, 256. 

Ramson, William S., slavery in Con- 
necticut, 614. 

Read, John Meredith, Chief Justice 

of Pa., memorial tribute of, 308 ; 
rtrait. 309. 

. John Meredith, ancestry 

ashington, 93. 
harles, yaemorial tribute to 
bo ag Justice John Meredith Read, 


308. 

Religious tests in provincial Pa., 
noticed, 215. 

ee FYanuary—The Boston riot 
° 1778, 95; Yellow Breeches, 

; John Breckinridge, 97; histori- 
cal trees, $i cool asa cucumber 
é ; Jack Datchett, 98; burning of 

olumbia, S. nti 4 

February—Book of Common 
Prayer in Dutch, 208; Washing- 
ton’s first campaign, 208. 

March—Altowan, 312; Gen. 
Stephen Moylan, 313; Gen. Stough- 
ton, 3135 k of Common Prayer, 
12; military bands, 314; death of 

ashington,314. 

Afril—The Prince de Broglie, 
4°73 Gen. Sumner relieved trom 

ay 1863, ae 4 

‘ay—British army guards, 512 ; 
Continental soldiers, 513; Capt: 
Bridger, He: 

Fune—The oldest houses in the 
country, 615; brown study, 616; 
panairs coppers, 616; John 
Stockbridge, 616. 

Reprints, letters from James Mey- 
rick to Gen, Arnold, and John 
Hancock to Gen. Washin ton, 89 ; 
memorial tribute to Chief Justice 
See: Meredith Read, by Charles 

eade, 308; extracts from the cor- 
respondence of Edward Gibbon, 
the historian, relative to American 
affairs, 1774-1783, 500. 

Revere, Paul, 1735-1818, E. H. Goss, 
1; portrait, 1; view of birth-place 
of, 3; messenger of the Boston 
Committee of Safety, 4; carries 
news of destruction of tea at 
ton to N. Y.; and despatches to 
N. Y. and Phila. for calling a Con- 
gress, 5 ; his ride to Lexington, 6; 
equestrian statue of, 7; crossing 
the Charles River, 7; specimens 
of his engraving, 8, 9, 13, 14; fac- 
simile certificate o discharge of 
officers, 10; golden urn and silver 
ware made by, 16; tomb of, 17. 

Rhode Island, o d to slavery 
1784, 503 ulation, 1788, 158; 
oldest houses in, 615, 616. , 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 

ember 1st, meeting, paper on 
the French and American _treat- 
ies of alliance. by Amasa M. Eaton, 
too; December a2oth, meeting, 
ear on appreriticeship, by Geo. 

. Mason, jr., 211; February oth, 
meeting, paper on the trial of Anne 
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Sion, by e" Mr. Jackson, 
316; Fe 23d, meeting, paper 
on the battle of Waterloo, By Prof. 
Mathews, 411; April 6th, meeting, 
paper on the home life of Capt. 
Arthur Fenner, by Rev. J. P. Root, 


16. 
Richards, William C.,the Lord’s 
Prayer, noticed. 102. 
Richardson, H. W., the Glastonbury 


penny, 4or. 
Robinson, Rev. John, ancestry of, 


51r. 

Rockland County, N. Y., history of, 
noticed, 4:1. 

Root, Rev. J. P., the home life of 
Capt. Arthur Fenner, 516. 

= ohn Codman, sketch of the 

irst Napoleon, noticed, 212. 

Royce, Josiah, history of Califor- 
nia, noticed, 624. 

Rutgers, Hendrick, descendants of, 


614. 

Ruttenher, E. M., military organiza- 
tions of N. Y., arr. 

Ryckman, Albert, assistant alderman 

mn... Alban Tac P ae 
yman, William Penn, on’ isto: 
of Dallas township, 210. 4 r 


ABLE ISLAND, historic aspects 
of, ¥. Macdonald Orley, 162. 
St. Charles, Colorado, former name 
of Denver, 437. 
St. Peter's Church, Albany, views of 
the old and present, 122, 123. 
Saltanstall House, the, built, 1635, 


615. 

San Antonio, Texas, sketch of, G. 
Norton Galloway, 52:; street 
scenes in. 523 ; view of the first mis- 
sion, 525 ; the Alamoconvent, 527 ; 
bird's-eye view of, 529; cathedra 
of San Fernando, 5353 ruins of 
San Francisco de la Espada, 537; 
doorway of second mission, 539; 

Sanborn, F. B.. life and letters ot 
John Brown, noticed, 212. 

San Fernando cathedral, San Anto- 
mio, Texas, 535. 

San Francisco de la mapede. San An- 
tonio, Texas, ruins of the, 537. 

San Jacinto, steamer, captures Ma- 
son and Slidell, 278, 560. 

San Jose de Aguayo, San Antonio, 
Texas, principal doorway of, 539. 
Schuyler, David, alderman of Ai. 

bany, <a 

Schuyler, rge W., Philip Schuy- 
ler, and his family, noticed, 216. 

Schuyler, Peter, first mayor of Al- 
bany, 105; portrait, 112; silver 
vase presented to, 1710, 116. 

Schuyler, Philip, and his family, no- 
ticed, 216. 

Se-Quo-Yah, biography of, noticed, 


215. 
Seward, Gov. William H., residence 
of, in Albany, r2z. 
Seymour, Horatio, memorial sketch 


of, /saac S. Hartley, 417; portrait 
of, 717; view from the Seymour 
home of, 4:9; 


homestead, 418 ; 
parlor of the Seymour homestead 
427; library of, 423; side view o 
the Seymour homestead, 427 ; let- 


ter to Judge Church in college 
days, 432. 
Sherman, Gen. William T., portrait, 


217. 
Shiloh, battle of, Gen. William Far- 





INDEX 


var Smith, 292 ; map of the battle- 

field, ; the first day’s battle of, 
en. William Farrar Smith, 382; 

map of battlefield, 383; secon 

day’s battle of, 478 ; map of battle- 

field, 478. 

Silent South, the, noticed, 213. 

Simsbury Copper Mines, Conn., ore 
discovered, 322; first coinage of 
money at, 322 ; names of the lessees 
of the old, 322; converted into a 
State prison, 322, 324; entrance to 
prison. grounds, 323 ; entrance to 
the under-ground prison, 325; 
keeper’s house and entrance to 
prison, 327; tories confined, 1781, 
and esca: 
shop and barracks, 329 ; destroyed 
by fire, 330; rear of old prison, 
331; sentry’s tower, 332; congress 
applies for use of, 333. 

Slavery in America, its origin and 
consequences, Gen. Yohn A. Lo- 


an, 57- 
sifdell, John, confederate commis- 
sioner to England, captured, 278, 


559. 
Smith, Gen. C. F., portrait, 21; re- 
pet of,in the operations before 
‘ort Donelson, 22; recommended 
for promotion, 43 ; unpublished re- 
port of the capture of Fort Donel- 
elson, 82. 

Smith, Gen. William Farrar, opera- 
tions before Fort Donelson, 20; 
letter tothe Editor on Gen. Burn- 
side’s removal from the command 
of the Army of the Potomac, 197; 
to Gen. Burnside in regard to 
charges against, 199 ; letter of Gen. 
Burnside, to, in regard to the 
charges against, 199; the battle of 
Shiloh, 292 ; the first day’s battle of 
Shiloh, 382° the second day’s bat- 
tle of Shiloh, 470. 


Snead, Thomas L.., the fight for Mis- 
souri, aclived, 414. 
Snyder, J. F., the burial of Black 
awk, 4 


94- 

Society of the Cincinnati, poem de- 
livered before the N. . hes Feb. 22, 
1886, 357; not asecret society, 615. 

South Asterica, travels in, noticed, 
622. 

South Carolina secures the omission 
of clause in declaration, condemn- 
ing slave 7; convention of 
1788, A. W. Clason, 153; popula- 
tion, 1788, 158. 

Southern People, songs and ballads 
of the, noticed, 623. 

Spaniards, the march of the, across 
Illinois, 457. 

ish Treatment at Carthagena, 
reprint of the engraving, 8. 

Spencer, Herbert, ecclesiastical in- 
Stitutions, noticed, 318. 

Staats. Joachim, assistant alderman 


of Albany, tos. 

Stebbins, Genevieve, the Delsarte 
system of dramatic expression, no- 
ticed, 318. 

Stephen, Leslie, dictionary of 
national biography vols. iv., v., 
noticed, 518. 

Stevenson House, Albany, 120. 


Stillé, Charles J., religious tests in 
Provincial Pa., noticed, ars. 

Stockbridge, Henry, the archives of 
Md., noticed, 520. 

Stockbridge, Lt. John, ancestry of, 
512; services of, 616. 





. 328; remains of work- - 








Storrs, Charles, the Storrs Genea- 
logy, noticed, 620. 


Stoughton, Gen. Edwin H., captures 
Col. Mosby, 1862, 31 

Straus, Oscar S., the origin of 
Republican form of Government 
in U. S., noticed, 104. 

Stuart, Gen. J. E. B., Life and 


Campaigns of, noticed, 317. 
Stuart, Sir William, author of Al- 
towan, 312. 
Sumner, Gen. E. V., official orders 
ss him from duty, 1863, 


408. 

Swallon, W. H., retreat of the Ccn- 
federate Government from Rich- 
mond to the Gulf, 5: 

Swinton, Isaac, first 
Albany, ros. 


Recorder of 


EXAS, Catholic missions 


1716-1791, 526. 
The Dawning, a novel, noticed. 


in, 


213. 

Ticonderoga, tradition of its easy 
capture, 311. 

Titus, Jonathan, Captain in Conti- 
nental army, ancestry of, 312, 513. 

Todd, Charles Burr, Life and 
ere of Joel Barlow, noticed, 

I 


Tompkins, Gov. Daniel D., resid- 
ence in Albany, 1807-1817, 107. 

Towle, George M., England 
Egypt, noticed, 517. 

Trent Affair, the, Horatio King, 288; 


in 


Charles H. Tuckerman, 559. 
Tuckerman, Charles K., Triumph of 
American Principle—The Prent 


Affair, 559. 


NITED STATES, slavery in, 
its origin and consequences, 57: 
population of, 1782, 57; adoption 
of the ordinance of 1787, 59; first 
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